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This actually happened to the man in the iron lung.. .James Wood, 36, of Charlotte, Mich. 

He was the only member of his family not vaccinated against polio and the only one to come down 

with the disease. Wood and his wife both planned to be vaccinated. One night last April they were 
about to go out for their Salk shots when friends dropped in and the trip was postponed. 
Later, an extra-money night job kept Wood from going to a vaccine clinic with his wife. 

The children, of course, had been vaccinated. Robert, 13, Norman, 11, Nancy, 10, James, 6, and 
Sarah Jane, 3, had all three shots; Edgar, 2. had two. Baby John was born after dad was 
stricken. “Jim just didn’t get to it,” Mrs. Wood says of the ill fortune that befell her husband. 

“Now, the only good will be if what happened to us helps somebody else.” 


don't take a chance...take your polio shots! 

THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 301 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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2.9 AMP. 
HEAVY 



DUTY 

■A" RAM DRILL 

wifft Jacobs Geared Cfttick & Key 

95 


Reg, $39,95—Our Price 


i 14 


plus 
50e dp, 
A hdle* 


Ask any rxpett and tic'll atvrays say 
“RAM tar Itoayv Duty Work". Kot Jimi 
sn ordlnarF t. or smit nJtU* hut 
1 powerful full S.p drill lo do 

creiT hsav? dtiijr }i9lt In Iwnie* .*diop or 
in{lu<(tr>\ Built to take jeara of itmjili-LQugh use Newer, 
innre nwRcd motor fives capacity In hard woott and 
capacity Ln steel with a full load speed of tSdn 
n.P.Xf, Durable, mirror rtnlshed* liitlitweight alumitumi 
houslnff. Features UiUversal* series wound AC-T>C motor t 
heavy dutj‘ multiple TIiniNt ball b^artinwj automaile te- 
lesae 1 ripper switch witli locklnii pin: Hft, 2conductor. UD 
approved cord and plufl. i^taudard 113 V. Af-Dt'. ThW 
powertioiisc msAaitres O'" In Iriifrtli yet welkhs only It <4 
lb«. IT you'v« ever nDcded « drill or find that your proa- 
enl Job Just won't do Umj thlnsta you expect of It, 
OHDEIt TlllB 3.11 AMP. HAM nillij* TODAYf 

Llmiieil quant It I os. 


36" FLEXIBLE SHAFT 

Fir Precision WorkinE^—Hard to Get At Places! 
Reg. $9.95—Now $^95 



plus 
3 SC 00 , 

handy Dexlhle idiaft with A hdla* 

complete handle Inertatea the utility of /our 
elEctrle drill, eloctrle motor, nrlitder or drill 
press where 14 ** shank rah be attached, 
Esally attachiH] to do xriiidlnk. carvittir. 
drIlUhk, sanding, pel LshI or , hu rfin r . 
tiott lag, angrartna. etching, etc., on 
wood, metal, gla«« and plastic* The flex- 
Ible sliift li tamper-proof* seated and 
detlgned for liretlme eerricv, t'an bg 
operated at speeds up to B006 R.P.M. 

Lifetime Grit 
HANDY SANDER 

Tungsten Carbide 
GrJt Braxed on Stvpl 

^ ^ New lifelliQe ibraalvc miracle 

nLi]gsl4ai carotda grits brazed on steel gives a dlomond- 
likeruttloit ItardtiesK. Perfoctiy rinlHhes wood, ulaatcf* plasrie 
or mm position materials. Jdeol for dry wall Joints, all type* 
of wall board. Never fiey^hi replarlng— 
always ataya sharp I Stands rwlty aa fast 
at sandpaper ^ doea not tear like tond^ 

Pd per! Ila&lly cleaned, ('otnplete kit in¬ 
cludes easy* hold hitch sanding block, one 




$200 

pi Its 2Qc DD* 

coarse grn time ami one fine rrli ahoe. A hdlo; 
Lifetime guaranteed....... 

13 Pt, Set Chrome Vanodiiitn 
DR ms in Metal Index 

perfect for Speed 

Drlllm* 

Just imiKrted from West Oemiany. 
the^ 13 precislmi Chrome VatisdUuu 
Drillo* from 1/16« thru M" by ttiths am set In two-al«vB 
steel* Indexed container for easy and Instant selwtion 
FuU Jobber Imuth shanks, Klaslly atid cleanly blia thmiigb 
toughest ftcfilH* woods, ploatlcs. iron and aluinlnum* 
TJncnndltlonalJy guaranteed for thoiisantLs of ilrillinita. 

Drills and Saws Any Shape! 

Supreme DRILLSAW *1®“ 

Simply Ihiert Uie oitiazlns DtilUaw tnlo 
Lha chuck of your dectrir drlU and 
yiHi're reedy to cut any ehape you dssim* 
l^er noftJon of Drlllamw acts mi regular 
drill which, eoaljy borea thru wood* 
planter, plastics* plywood amt almlJar 
matrrlaiK. Then, after penetratlim* 
the multiple keen cut ting edges of 
tho Drlllsaw. cleanly and apoiMlIly 
cut In any direetlon you more, ftii 
olreteai.mangles, ztg-zaga. any oon- 
colvahle shape jxmw'i.sh—in Kecondil 

KiiS'fdTfjiBoiiT 

Thja artractlvcly styled Tote-Ahont 
measuring Ifl" x S^** xt** Im Ideally _ 
suKxhI for honsehold or tfardeii tooli. hobby 
craft and art suppUes, children's toys, and 
many other Indoor and omdiYof apollcatlons' _ 
I'onidrvicted of hraty-dutr slecl with bakcHi. __ 

ad malsUle finish. No aharp or rniigh entla. " 4,* 
Adjustable handles with slot for saw* 2 IL nn»0. 
dividers ou tray handle hold nails* irircws* bolts, etc. 
tlailly as-Acmhlarl In Jilai, 5 mlnutea* 




$|98 


I Send check nr monay order* I 

I If C*0*D. fees extra* Money-Back Guarantee, s 

I SCOTT-MITCHELL HOUSE, Inc. 

I^DepT. W- 7 , 611 B'way, New York 12 * N* Y.^ 


JULY^AUGUST » f 































keeping up with craft and home products 


In communicating with companies whose products ore described in this deportment 
please mention WORKBENCH. 


Electric Paint Remover 



**SPEED-ELECTRic" well describes the 
new Rohn Paint Remover because 
this all electrical unit does a speedy 
job of heating up painted surfaces 
for quick removal. No solvent re¬ 
quired. just the Speed-Electric. 
Merely hold unit about above 

painted surface to be removed — 
moving slowly. Follow up with putty 
knife or scraper. 

Safe, easy to use, does a tedious 
job with a minimum of effort. Comes 
complete, ready to use — $9.95, post¬ 
paid. Rohn Manufacturing Company. 
116 Limestone, Bellevue, Peoria, 
Illinois. 


Double Action Sander 



xow it’s no longer necessary to own 
two sanding machines to handle fin¬ 
ishing projects. An exclusive new 
sanding machine, the first to provide 
both sanding motions in one piece of 
equipment, has been introduced by 
Cummins Power Tools. 

Equally at home giving a fast 
“cleaning” action for preliminary 
and standard sanding or for perfect 
final finishing, the new sander can 
be switched to both orbital and 


straight-line action. 

Key to the unique two-way sand¬ 
ing motion is an actual directional 
“key,” which switches from one ac¬ 
tion to the other with a simple turn. 
Comes with coarse, medium and fine 
abrasive paper, easy to change. 
Changeable three-position auxiliary 
knob provides easy grip for flush 
sanding. 

The sander is priced at $49.95, the 
price the user would expect to pay 
for a single-action sander. Made by 
Cummins Portable Tools, power tool 
division of the John Oster Mfg. Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Simple Home Fuse Tester 



A COMPLETELY safe, battery-operated 
fuse tester is now available that 
tells you positively whether your 
fuses are good or burned out. The 
Home Fuse Tester tests all kinds and 
sizes of fuses: 1 to 1,000 amps; plug 
fuses; Fusestats; cartridge fuses; 
car fuses; TV fuses; etc. 

Believed to be the first of its kind 
ever manufactured, the Home Fuse 
Tester operates on a single flash¬ 
light battery and makes it possible 
for every homeowner—even a child 
—to test a fuse in seconds. There is 
no possibility of shock. 

An added advantage is that the 
fuse tester may also be used to test 
electric cords for short circuits or 
intermittent operation. 

Invented by a power company 
lineman, the Home Fuse Tester is a 
simple and foolproof way to elimi¬ 
nate possible sources of electric 
shock and fires caused by defective 
fuses and electrical connections. 


A patented item, it is available at 
a cost of $2.95, postpaid, from Home 
Products Company, 616 Builders Ex¬ 
change, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 


Multi-Duty Power Tool 



A MULTI-DUTY power tool that pro¬ 
duces lumber to desired width, thick¬ 
ness and pattern in one continuous 
power-feed operation has been de¬ 
veloped by engineers of the Belsaw 
Machinery Co., 315 Westport Roaa, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Although this new Belsaw Power 
Tool sells for under $300, it provides 
the essential functions of three sep¬ 
arate power tools costing many times 
as much. It can be operated effi¬ 
ciently with a 1-horsepower motor 
but also has the capacity to give 
commercial operators high-speed 
production with 5-horsepower motor. 

A 10-inch rip saw can be locked 
at any desired position along the 12- 
inch arbor. 

Three high-speed steel knives give 
cabinet finish on stock up to 12^4 
inches wide and up to 6 inches thick. 

Low cost molding cutter bits, 
quickly changeable, are available for 
all popular patterns — tongue and 
groove, quarter round, base molding, 
3-bead, V joint ceiling, etc. The pat¬ 
tern cutters, 3 per set, fit directly 
into the planer cutterhead. All mov¬ 
ing parts are safety-shielded and the 
power feed design prevents kickback. 

Rough lumber can be fed to the 
saw to rip it to desired width and 
right on through the planing and 
molding knives to produce finished 
stock in one continuous pass. The 
new power tool also provides for 
performance of each operation sep¬ 
arately .so that it serves as a power- 
feed rip saw, a power-feed thickness 
planer, a power-feed molder—or a 
combination of all three. 
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Portable Weatherproof 
Outlet Box 



1 / 


NOW, HOMEOWNERS can have safe, 
convenient, outdoor electrical outlets 
at any distance from the house, at 
small cost. Electric la^^Tl mowers, 
hedge clippers, power tools, portable 
barbecues, Christmas trees, patio 
and garden lighting can be plugged 
in wherever they are used, without 
fear of shock or “shorts.’* A new 
weatherproof unit by Bell Electric 
Co., Chicago, is “just what the home- 
owner ordered” for versatile, long¬ 
life service. 

Called the Bell Portable Weather¬ 
proof Outlet Box and Cord Set, it has 
a heavy-duty duplex receptacle with 
either parallel-slot or grounding type 
outlets. Either receptacle is pro¬ 
tected by a single large Saf-T-Lok 
one-piece snap-cover plate with rub¬ 
ber gasket to seal out weather. This 
exclusive Bell cover snaps open, 
stays open to allow free use of both 
hands and to prevent damage to cord 
or insulation if cord is accidentally 
jerked out. It snaps shut easily when 
receptacle is not in use. The box 
itself is rustproof aluminum with 
special molded grommet on No. 
16SJT heavy-duty wire to make a 
moistureproof seal for parallel slot 
receptacles; also available with 3- 
conductor wires for grounding-type 
polarized units. If desired, a 
weatherproof lamp holder screws 
into a threaded opening at top of the 
box, to add decorative and useful 
lighting for patio and garden. The 
unit can be bought with or without 
the lamp holder (minus bulb). Tri¬ 
angular design reinforces the cast 
aluminum spike’s hold in the ground. 
Weatherproof cords 15, 20 and 25 
feet long are available on both types 
of receptacles, and in 15 or 25 foot 
lengths on units complete with lamp 
holder. All types are available from 
neighborhood hardware, electrical, 
garden supply, and department 
stores. If your area has not yet re- 





Learn Woodworking 
and Cabinetmaking 
at Home 


Complete Home Training 
Course Now Available 


Today — it*s easy to acquire the skills 
and craftsmanship of fine wood¬ 
working and cabinetmaking with 
Interstate’s c<?;///?/e/e”shop method” 

course. Prepared by expert instructors, the course consists of 22 pro¬ 
fusely illustrated training manuals containing more than 1100 pages of 
instruction. Covers all phases of woodworking, including selection of 
woods, planning and laying out projects, correct use and care of all 
hand and power tools, joint making, cutting, assembling, finishing, 
simple upholstery, etc. Over 75 learn-by-doing instruction projects give 
w'ork bench training and experience in actual construction. Course is 
approved for beginners and professionals alike. 

Accredited 

Interstate Training Service Member, 

National 

PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


Send for FREE Booklet Today. 

INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE g 

I Dept. F-7, Portland 13, Oregon ■ 

Please send free booklet and information on your complete course 
in Woodworking and Cabinetmaking. 


Address- 


City 


Zone _ Slate, 




















Check the 
Kind of Body 
You Want 

. . and rll Show You How 
EASILY You Can Have III 

lUST tell me. in cout>on below, the 
kind of body you want — and I'll atve 
U to you SO FAST your friend* will be 
araazedi "Oynamic Tcniion." my eaay. 
IS-mlnutes-a-day metho<l, will make 
your cheat and ■houidrra buUe 
. . arma and ieua aiirae with 
power . . your whole body 

will feel “alive** 1 

Leant 
how I 

MdaBiaiMaiB became 
World'a Moat Perfect¬ 
ly Developed Man.” 
Mali roupon for 
free hook. 

cnAIlLKS A'H^S 
Dept. 507. 

• 115 f:aat 23rd SL 
New York 10. N.Y. 


Cflirles 

Atlas 




CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 507. ■ 

115 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. j 

Dear Charlee AtUst Her«‘a the Kind of Body I want: ” 
(Oitck os MOfiv os yew like) * 

□ More Weight—Solid—in (J Pewerfwl Arms, Legs, Grig > 
The Right Pieces □ Slimmer Woist, Higs ! 

Q Ireoder Chest, Sheuldors Q letter Sleeg, More Energy ^ 
Hend mo ahaolutoly miCR a copy of your fanwiua . 
book ahowtng how “Dyivamlc Tenalon" can make me ■ 
a new man — 33 paae*. crammed with photoirraph*. I 
anirwers to vital uueetlona, and valuable advice. No ■ 
obllaation. - 


(Ploaao Print or Write Plainly) 


1 ... 


1 

1 


1 

1 r'lT^ 

.7-^NK..ITTATB. 
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lEAN IT 



IMPERlAi 

Rapid Brush Cleaner | 

No long soalting needed when you use 
Imperial Rapid Brush Cleaner ~ it acts in¬ 
stantly. Cleans hardest caked brushes — 
leaves them like new. 

At paint and hardware stores. 

Write for leaflet on “Care of Paint Brushes'*. 
WILSON-IMPERIAL COMPANY 
124 Chestnut St.. Newark 5. N. J. 


•t I ^ «i 

Jofgenserv 

and Bipy 


CLAMPS 

holM yMwr work 



ThoM and many 
othar dositnt do- 
scribed in lltera- 
luro sont FREE 
upon requost. For 
big. 3 2 . p a 0 0 
H 0 W . T 0 • 



fho damp 


CLAMP . IT 
catalog, send 


ADJUSTABLE CLAMP CO 

415 N. Ashland • Chicago 22, III 


Craft and Home 
Products 

ceived stocks of this handy item, 
write to Bell Electric Company, 5735 
S. Claremont Avenue, Chicago 36, 
Illinois, for the name of your nearest 
dealer. 

Outdoor Grill Lighter 



NO BARBECUE or fireplace setting will 
be complete without the brand new 
Barby-Q Lighter just introduced by 
Eagle Manufacturing Company, 
Wellsburg, West Virginia, for dis¬ 
pensing fuel to light coke, charcoal 
and wood fires. 

Colorful in gold and black, the 
new Barby-Q holds ten ounces, is 
conveniently designed with a 6-inch 
angle spout of seamless tubing. The 
spout has an open-close control valve 
in the brass tip. It will effectively 
seal the brass nozzle when not in use. 

A full stream or one drop of fuel 
can be dispensed, depending on pres¬ 
sure applied to the finger lever. 

The Barby-Q Lighter is now avail¬ 
able in leading hardware, garden, 
and department stores. The price is 
low, too: suggested retail less than 
$2 each. 


Sparkling 

Switch Plate Covers 



A NEW idea in self decoration is of¬ 
fered with gleaming switch plate 
covers. Made to fit all standard 
single switches, these metalized 


DuPont Mylar covers are available 
in gold, copper or chrome. 

The covers can be cleaned with a 
damp cloth and keep walls and 
switch plates smudge-free. They are 
self adhesive. Simply peel the back¬ 
ing and affix the cover for perma¬ 
nent beauty. 

These practical covers can be 
ordered from DSC Machine Co., Inc., 
21 Bertel Avenue, Mount Vernon, 
New York, and retail for 20 cents 
each or a package of six for $1, 
postpaid. 


Cushion-Grip Screwdriver 



THE BRIDGEPORT Hardware Manufac¬ 
turing Corporation, Bridgeport, Con¬ 
necticut, has introduced a line of 
revolutionary top quality screwdriv¬ 
ers featuring a neoprene rubber grip 
permanently bonded to a tough am- 
berlite handle. The resilient cushion 
grip is unaffected by water, oil and 
gasoline. It never hurts the hand, no 
matter how hard you grip it. Tests 
prove the Cushion-Grip screwdriver 
has 50 per cent greater torque than 
ordinary plastic or wood handled 
screwdrivers. The screwdriver was 
tested by mechanics under actual 
working conditions in factories and 
garages and found to be superior in 
turning power and comfort. The han¬ 
dle would not slip in the hand even 
when wet or oily. It is completely 
shockproof. 

Other outstanding features are: 
Polished high grade hardened alloy 
tool steel blade; solid, bolstered 
winged shank for maximum strength; 
precision cross-ground point. 

The Cushion-Grip screwdriver is 
now available in four styles, includ¬ 
ing round blade mechanic’s, square 
blade mechanic’s, electrician’s, and 
genuine super hard Phillips. In all, 
there are sixteen sizes from 3" to 12". 
List prices range from $1 to $2.70 
each. Fully guaranteed. 


Greaseless Lubricant 

A REVOLUTIONARY ncw silicone-basc lu¬ 
bricant, designed for a multitude of 
household uses, is being produced by 
the Glidden Company, Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

Called Silicone Slick Spray, the 
new Glidden product provides a 
clear lubricating film which is en¬ 
tirely greaseless and is not harmful 
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maile icwmw. hOfii»Mf 

wlndmlllJi. elurtrleal licvlcc*^ playthlftlf. «l<r, 

A wflmJrrful Blft far your ttOy\ *l*iO STilrndlil 
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m CAKE DECORATING 




CHINA PAINTING 

by Correspondence for 
the beginner. 

lessons .... Jl.OO eacti 
12 lessons for $ 10.00 Plus— 
Colored Binder Free. 

svLVirs CHINA smio. 
D«bI PH 

Bok 4G3. KlimAlh FaHi, Or«. 


MONEY in DONUTS 


3MS SO. JSTH AV£. 


Make new greaseless donuts 
in kitchen. No smoke. Sell 
Stores. Half Profit* Cash 
Daily. No exp. nee. FREE 
RECIPES. No obligation. 

A, RAY CO. 

MINNEAPOLfS 7 . MINN. 



AUTHORS 

HOW TO 
PUBLISH 
YOUR 
BOOKl 


Your Book Con Be Publitbedl 

Now you cart obtoTn higH royotllos 
and wfdo liierery r«cogrtilion. 

S«nd for yoor fro* copy of How 
To PublffA Your Boolt and foorrt 
how yoirf monMicript con bo 
primed^ odvorfhod ond lold. 

COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept. PH7. 200 Varlck St., N.Y.14 



POT HOLDER SETS 

Rod - Pink ' Aqua * On*n - Ri^wO 
Block * YallflW 

$ 1.75 Poitpold 

C.O 0. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Dealers write on Letterhead 

Sold In Majpr Dept Stores $1.98 

HOOD' TulBa, Oh la . 



CHAIR CANE 

SAVE ratra valciable chairs 

to do yoiLTShir. (3« n ii I o c 
Slraod Carto. Woren t^anr Wrb* 
IilriR r<ir rbalrii vriiZi Groovo. Aiili 
Splinu. Ftani: nujib. CaisIfiR I>]iiir. 
[nairnrilon^ f5c. ('oiiipMi* Bril 
WrATlDR Itook, $1.1.1. Uurrid. 
Hoikrt ttfvil. Uisketry Ttoak, tjic. 


FOGARTY CANER. Dept. 3. Troy, N. Y. 



othen. Fdit OP pMt llm*. FkacInaUrtt iwjhhy or 
VOCetloq.OFd achwi. Ljsw luhlaO, ISuY 

paTMeotR. Writ* today for FREE BOOKLET. 
It tffllB all aboot irotUnc atartad. No ohUKallOh. 
HATIOHAL IHIOTO COLOniHO SCHOOL 
Dtv«f30y rtkwVA* D«pt* 2to*, OMcacA 14* 


Craft and Home 
Products 

to fabrics, paint, metal or %Yood sur¬ 
faces. It possesses outstanding lu¬ 
bricating properties and is unex* 
celled in freeing sticky doors, win¬ 
dows, drawers, etc., while at the 
^ same time eliminating squeaks and 
other objectionable noises due to 
[ friction* A startling new formula dU- 
; covery, Silicone Slick Spray actually 
protects and preserves while it lu¬ 
bricates. In addition, the product is 
an excellent water and ice repellent 
and is particularly effective in re^ 
ducing the adhesion of ice to metal 
and rubber surfaces* 

Secret of the new Glidden product’s 
effectiveness is a clear silicone resin 
base. The base is odorless, tasteless, 
physiologically harmless and non- 
irritating. Moreover, it will not be¬ 
come rancid and will not sludge or 
leave a gummy residue* 

Packaged in convenient push-but¬ 
ton aerosol spray containers in 6- 
ounce and 16-ounce sizes, all-purpose 
Silicone Slick Spray is particularly 
recommended for protecting and lu¬ 
bricating hard-to-reach parts and 
areas. It penetrates deeply and elim¬ 
inates annoying friction noises in 
seconds. 


Printed Circuit Radio Kit 



THE SILVER Circuit crystal radio kit 
uses a printed circuit (patent pend¬ 
ing) which simplifies building* Re¬ 
quires no wiring, soldering, or drill¬ 
ing. Screwdriver is only tool neces¬ 
sary. All connections are permanent 
and made through use of the printed 
circuit* Completely safe—no solder¬ 
ing or power required. By actually 
building some components himself, 
the hobbyist learns basic electronic 
fundamentals* Preassembled dial 
cord permits use of a slide rule dial 
which provides motion unusual in 
electronic kits* Complete with all 
parts including earphones. Detailed, 
illustrated instructions included. Re¬ 
tails for $4.49. Made by Mars Manu¬ 
facturing Company, 767*^ N. Main 
Street, Akron 10, Ohio. 
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''scratch.** Shows ^ERE to 
start. WHAT tool* to Use* 
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car built from 1949 thru 19581 
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Know ''Boiled Down" ffom TTd 
OfflUflt Shop Monu^lf 
HEW* REVISED* ENLARGED 
Edition now contain* the 
''meat** from over 116 OF¬ 
FICIAL shop manuals, sim- 
pUfled for you, 23,436 essen¬ 
tial repair specifications on 
24 dlderent makes. Over 1800 
big pages. More than 2,900 
"this-ls-how” pictures. 225*- 
ono service and repair racts. 
Leads beginners every step of 
the way. Time-saving factory 
repair procedures for experts* 
Instructions and pictures so 
clear you can't go wrong* 
Osed by U,S. Army and Navy. 

Try Book FRe£ 

7 Days 
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Pay postman noth- 
Ins. Make manual 
show you what it'i 
sot, Gnlevs you 
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ever seen, return 
book in 7 days and 
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the craft and home bookshelf 

Reviews By Theodore M. O*Leary 



Shop Tools: Care and Repair 
by DeWitt Hunt 

272 pages; illustrated; D. Van Nostrand, Inc., 
Princeton, New Jersey; $5.25. 

TiiE AUTHOR of this book points out 
that there are three factors involved 
in the effective completion of any 
task involving the use of tools and 
machines. The worker must have the 
knowledge to enable him to select 
the proper tool or machine for the 
job involved. He must have a rea¬ 
sonable amount of skill in its use. 
Finally, he must know when the tool 
is in proper working condition for 
efficient production and if it isn’t in 
such condition, he must be able to 
recondition it. It is with this last fac¬ 
tor that DeWitt Hunt’s book is con¬ 
cerned. 

For many years Mr. Hunt has 
taught a course entitled “Care of 
Shop Equipment’’ at Oklahoma State 
University. He writes with authority 
on his subject and covers it in com¬ 
plete fashion. His descriptions of 
maintenance and repair processes 
are supplemented by 333 illustra¬ 
tions, more than 200 of them showing 
actual work tasks. 

The book begins with instructions 
for maintaining hand tools, including 
details on the various sharpening 
processes involved. There is a sec¬ 
tion explaining various ways of 
marking tools for easy identification 
and others on the selection, use and 
care of abrasive equipment, prob¬ 
lems of electrical maintenance, gen¬ 
eral machine maintenance and lu¬ 
brication as a factor in maintenance. 
Separate sections are devoted to the 
band saw, the circular saw, the 
jointer and surfacers and shapers. 

Under the heading of “Miscellane¬ 
ous Maintenance Tasks’’ Mr. Hunt 
deals with such matters as repaint¬ 
ing shop rooms and equipment with 
modern color treatment, preventive 
maintenance on shop lighting, selec¬ 
tion and care of various vises, sharp¬ 
ening the mortiser bit and chisel, 
care of sheet metal squaring shears, 
fastening equipment to concrete 
floors and tool cases and tool racks. 

A bibliography lists many pieces of 
supplemental literature on tool main¬ 
tenance, including manuals, pam¬ 
phlets, booklets, etc., put out by 
manufacturers of hand tools and ma¬ 
chines. One of the achievements of 
Mr. Hunt is that he has brought a 
lot of widely scattered information 
all together within the covers of one 
book for easy and quick reference. 


House Carpentry Simplified 
by Nelson L. Burbank 
252 pages; illustrated; 

Simmons-Boardman Books, 

New York City; $5.95. 

THIS IS the sixth edition, completely 
revised, of a book which since its 
original publication has sold more 
than 100,000 copies. It was originally 
titled “House Carpentry and Join¬ 
ery*’ but has been retitled because 
as the author. Nelson Burbank, ex¬ 
plains, the word joinery, while valid, 
has gradually declined in usage over 
the years. 

“House Carpentry Simplified’’ de¬ 
scribes fully each step or operation 
of dwelling construction from the se¬ 
lection of tools to the completion of 
the structure, with the exception of 
such subsidiary functions as those of 
the plumber, the electrician and the 
painter. 

Notable additions to this edition of 
Mr. Burbank’s book are a chapter on 
tools which has been amplified from 
6 to 15 pages in order to present a 
complete and modern assortment of 
more than 150 hand and power tools; 
a revised glossary of more than 1,000 
building terms; two completely new 
chapters — “Structural Parts of a 
House,*’ delineated on a drawing of 
a modern structure, and “Heating 
Installations and Air Conditioning,*’ 
and two new appendices, one on pre¬ 
fabrication and one on safety for 
the carpenter. 

MR. BURBANK’S book includes a com¬ 
plete and fully detailed set of plans 
for a modern split-level house by an 
outstanding architect. With it is a 
list of materials and specifications— 
the same sort of presentation you 
would get if you went to an architect 
yourself and asked him to draw plans 
and specifications for a house. These 
plans act as a focal point for study 
of the various steps in house car¬ 
pentry as they are presented in suc¬ 
ceeding chapters. 

Those succeeding chapters deal 
with such matters as laying out the 
building site and doing the excavat¬ 
ing, foundation forms and founda¬ 
tions, sills and girders, floor and 
ceiling joists, subflooring, outside and 
inside framed walls, roof framing, 
sheathing of walls and roof, cornices 
and gutters, roofing, porch and bay 
framing, exterior wall covering, in¬ 
terior wall and ceiling covering, 
stairs, trim, windows and window 
walls, doors, builders’ hardware and 


fasteners, closets, shelving and built- 
ins, finish flooring, garages and ther¬ 
mal insulation and moisture bar¬ 
riers. The book is copiously illus¬ 
trated with more than 1,100 photo¬ 
graphs and drawings. 

It should be pointed out that while 
previous editions of this book have 
been used as a guide to the building 
of many fine houses, the volume is 
also of value to those who are not 
ambitious enough to want to tackle 
the job of building a complete house. 
The homeowner who wants to build 
an addition to his existing house, or 
merely make minor alterations or 
repairs will also find “House Car¬ 
pentry Simplified’* a virtually indis¬ 
pensable guide. 

Fun With Metalwork 
by J. W. Bollinger 

184 pages; illustrated; The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; $4.75. 

A LIBERAL use of silhouettes is the 
outstanding feature of many of the 
various metal projects which make 
up the bulk of this book by J. W. 
Bollinger, a Tulsa, Oklahoma, indus¬ 
trial arts teacher. 

Most of us are familiar with the 
use of silhouettes of dogs, cats, 
horses, etc., on house number mark¬ 
ers and Mr. Bollinger offers a num¬ 
ber of these. But he makes much 
wider use of silhouettes as adorn¬ 
ments, presenting projects that call 
for their use on such articles as 
lamps, fireplace screens, chimney 
irons, front door decorations, candle- 
holders, decorations for electric light 
switch covers, sandwich trays, coast- 
ters, bracelets, tie racks, and shelves. 

Mr. Bollinger offers numerous 
other metal projects not making use 
of silhouettes—such things as kitchen 
stools, various benches, a Christmas 
tree stand, a glass topped fern 
stand, closet accessories of various 
sorts, and magazine rack. In all, 
there are well over 100 projects. 
Each is illustrated and includes a 
materials list. 

Before presenting the projects, Mr. 
Bollinger offers a chapter covering 
the various techniques necessary to 
carry out the projects, including the 
making of silhouettes, transferring 
them to metal, making bends and 
scrolls, use of paints, enamels, lac¬ 
quers and bronzing powders. 

In writing this book, Mr. Bollinger 
has primarily in mind the needs and 
interests of junior hii?h school stu¬ 
dents. Most of the projects are quite 
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Every Electric Drill a POWER SCREW DRIVER 
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simple and only a few require weld¬ 
ing. If your son had been after you 
to let him join you in your home 
workshop, this book would be a good 
way to get him started on a useful 
and pleasant activity. Or if you your¬ 
self are inexperienced in metalwork 
and would like an introduction to 
this craft* with all its many possi¬ 
bilities, this book will get you started. 


The Complete Outboard Boating Manual 

by Ernest Vanik 

281 pages; illustrated; 

Amerlcan Technical Society, 

Chicago, Ilirnois; $4.95. 

THEKE WAS a time when a book such 
as this would have been of practical 
interest lo such a limited number of 
readers that a review of it would 
hardly have been justified. But that 
was before the big boating boom, 
brought on partly by the construc¬ 
tion of hundreds of new lakes all over 
America. It is estimated that last 
year about 35 million Americans took 
part in some form of recreational 
boating* They made use of more than 
7 million boats, of which nearly 
3,360,000 were built expressly for use 
with outboard motors. 

Enest Venik has written a compre¬ 
hensive guide to outboard boating. 
He tells you first how to select your 
boat, if you are just joining the boat¬ 
ing fun, keeping in mind what your 
particular needs are. Then he tells 
you how to select the outboard motor 
that will go best with your boat 
There are, Mr. Venik says, no all¬ 
purpose boats and no all-purpose mo¬ 
tors, The two must be properly mated 
if you are to receive the kind of per¬ 
formance you want. Such factors as 
what fundamental use you plan to 
make of your boat, what sort of wa¬ 
ter you plan to use it on, how fast 
you want to go, whether you will 
leave the boat in one place or haul it 
about on a trailer, and how much 
money you want to spend^—all of 
these must be taken into considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr* Venik tells you how to handle 
your boat under various conditions 
and he includes water traffic rules. 
He explains the operating principles 
of outboard motors and their con¬ 
struction. Then he proceeds into one 
of the important sections of the book 
— that devoted to the repair and 
maintenance of your motor and boat. 
He goes into detail on the various 
aspects—including the lower unit of 
the motor, fuel systems and carbure¬ 
tors and the electrical system. In a 
chapter on trouble shooting he offers 
speedy systems for locating and cor¬ 
recting motor troubles—the kind that 
always seem to arise when you are 
twenty miles from home and a storm 
is coming up. Chapters on acces¬ 
sories and outboard racing complete 
the volume. Appendices include Coast 
Guard regulations, state regulations 
for motor boats, associations of boat¬ 
ing enthusiasts* American Power 
Boat Association contest rules and a 
list of specialized equipment dealers* 
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Why Can’t 
You Write? 



/f’s much simplc^r 
than you think! 


CO many people with the '‘germ*’ of writ- 
^ ing in them simply can’t get started* 
They suffer from inertia. Or they set up 
in^aginary barriers to taking the fir^t step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined 
to persons gifted with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of com¬ 
mercial writing is done by so-called "un¬ 
knowns.” Not only do these tliousands of 
men and women produce most of the fietkin 
published, but countless articles on business, 
current events, sports, hobbies, travel, local, 
club and church activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. 
Every week Uiousands of checks for $25, $50 
and $100 go out to writers whose latent 
ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 

The Practical Method 

Newspaper work demons I ra.4^ that the way to 
learn to write is by writioff! Newspaper copy deHk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient das- 
sica. The story is the thini;. Every copy ’■eul>” 
go€H through the course of practical crificism^a 
irainiru; that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience* 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its wrlLlru;; instructions on the Copy I'^k 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home* on your own time* And upon the very 
same kind of acfual oasifirtTnents itiven daily to 
mDtror>olitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, 
not by studying the individual styles of moclei 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyst constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own diiffrncfrj/e style. Writing soon becomes 
ea-sy. absorbing. Profitable, too* as you gain the 
touch that gets your material ac¬ 
cepted by editors. Above all, you tan see coiLstant 
progress! week by week, as your faults are correclai 
and your writing ability grows. 

Have You ISatural 

Our FREE \Vriting Aptitude Test will reveal 
whether or not you have natural talent for writing. 
It will analyse your ijowcrs of ohservatinn. your 
imagination and dramatic instinct, Youll enjoy 
taking thia test. There is no cost or oliIiKation. 
Simply mail the coupon below, today. Newspajier 
Institute of .\mcrica. One Prirk Avenue. New York 
Ifj. N. V. <l*otinded 1925,> (Licensed by State of 
N. V.) 
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Tote Case for Guns and Tackle 


HUGH F. WILLIAMSON 


You can safely transport your sporting gear all over the world in 
this sturdy and portable case. 



PHOTOGRAPH A—Open gun and tackle case standing on one end. 


A GROWING number of modern Ameri¬ 
can sportsmen are frequently moved 
about the country by their employer. 
These men are plagued with the 
problem of providing functional and 
safe storage for their sporting gear 
both at home and in transit. 

This gun and tackle case will ac¬ 
commodate the usual gear (Photo¬ 
graph A) and is inexpensive, easily 
constructed, rugged, can be doubly 
locked and stored in any position. 
The guns are securely held for safety 
and to prevent any damage to their 
finish, mechanism or sights. 

The measurements given can be 
readily altered to suit individual re¬ 
quirements. If there is any question 
carefully measure your guns, being 
sure to allow for future chokes or 
scopes. 

The most accurate way to measure 
a gun is on a table to determine the 
case size you will need (Figure 1). 
The length of the bolt action or a side 
mounted scope will determine the 
spacing between guns. 

The sides and one partition are 
constructed of exterior grade 

plywood. The remaining wooden 
parts are made of plywood or 
pine shelving. The case is constructed 
first as a closed shell without inter¬ 
nal partitions and then cut apart to 
form the lid and bottom for a per¬ 
fect fit. 

First step is to cut the two ends; 
then the top and bottom are cut and 
all of the dado cuts are made (Fig¬ 
ure 2). The eight corner joints (Joint 
A) are a simple x %" rabbet 
joint to receive the end pieces (Fig¬ 
ure 3). A V 4 " X rabbet is also cut 
to receive the V 4 " plywood sides on 
the top, bottom and ends. 

Assemble the top, bottom and two 
ends using glue and No. 4 finishing 
nails. The two sides are then at¬ 
tached using glue and 18 ga. 
brads. The case should be held by 
glue clamps during this procedure to 
obtain snug smooth joints (Photo¬ 
graph B). 

AFTER ADEQUATE drying time, the 
lid is cut from the bottom on a cir¬ 
cular saw. In the event the two end 
cuts are limited by the height of 
your shop ceiling make these cuts 
last by a handsaw with thickness 
equal to your circular saw blade. 
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FIGURE 1 

A 



A—Edge, table aide. 

B—Edge, table end. 

C—Length of gun? rninimum iniide meoiyrement 
of gun comporlment. 

D—Mintmuni dearance for eights; increose lor 
»opei. 

E—Length of foreatock; to deterinine position of 
bofrel re at. 

F--Mifiimufn depth of gun comportment. 


The necessary partitions are then 
cut and secured in their respective 
dado slots in the bottom of the case 
with glue and finishing nails. 

Now cut the butt rest (Figure 4) 
as required to accommodate your 
guns (Photograph C) and temporarily 
nail in place. Place the gun with the 
longest forestock in position with the 
butt lying flush in the butt rest. 
With a square locate the point on 
the bottom of the gun compartment 
equal to the end of the forestock. 
Mark a new point exactly Ys** above 
this mark; this is the point at which 
the undersurface of the barrel rest 
should be located to provide a 
proper fit. 

Cut a piece of stock to 7^^ x 
12" for the barrel rest and draw 
center lines (Figure 4), Place each 
gun, one at a time, in its proper butt 
rest. With the butt resting flush, 
measure the height of each barrel 
from the bottom of the gun compart¬ 
ment (Photograph D) with a square 
at the location of the barrel rest. 
These measurements should then be 
located on the board on the proper 
center line to determine the depth 
of each barrel slot. The diameter of 


the barrel should be measured and 
marked, allowing just enough space 
for padding. After double checking 
your figures drill proper size holes 
for barrels and make the necessary 
cutouts. Drill a V 4 " hole as shown 
(Figure 4) exactly W* in from front 
and side edges for the pivot bolt. 

The barrel and butt rest are now 
secured in position with glue and 
flathead wood screws. 

The locking bar of the barrel rest 
is cut from ^ 4 " stock and measures 
11%" in length. The width will vary 
with the different model guns. Place 
the locking bar beneath the barrel 
rest with the two front edges in 
perfect alignment. Scribe the corre¬ 
sponding pivot and barrel holes on 
the bar. Make the necessary cutouts 
(Figure 4) to accommodate the pivot 
swing (Photograph E); this may be 
determined by making gradual cuts 
until the bar just clears the barrel 
when open (Photograph F) and yet 
holds the barrel securely when 
closed. 

The undersurface of the locking 
bar should be built up of the required 
layers of wood with the proper cut¬ 
outs to make a snug fit to the fore¬ 
stocks of each gun when the locking 
bar is in the closed position (Photo¬ 
graph G), It may be necessary to 
carve the edges with a pocketknife 
to obtain a perfect fit. By this con¬ 
struction you prevent any longitudi¬ 
nal shifting of the gun when the 
locking bar is closed. When the bar 
is open it then allows the %" space 
required to lift the gun and slip it 
over the stop strip fastened to the 
butt rest. 

A carriage bolt is used as a 


FIGURE 2 See Figure 3 for foint construction (A-F). 



















































FIGURE 3 JOINTS 


ends 



plywood 

sides 



End 


V' Plywood 



Joint A: A dodo or robbet wide ond H'* deep is cut in top ond bottom piece of each end to 
receive end pieces. A dodo or rabbet V 4 ** wide and H" deep is cut on each inside longitudinal 

edge of top« bottom ond both end pieces to receive the \y* plywood sides. 






Joint 0: Butt joint of ^ 4 ** plywood; secured with 
glue ond small brads. 



Joint E: Bum joint of stock to V 4 ** plywood; 
secured with glue and wood screws. 



Joint F: Butt joint of ^4'^ stock; secured with 
glue and wood screws. 


2 pieces 
2 “ 

1 “ 

1 “ 

1 " 

1 “ 

2 “ 

1 “ 

1 pair 
1 only 
1 pair 
8 only 
8 only 
1 only 
1 pair 


% 

V4 


X IOV4'' X 56V4". Top and bottom. 
X IOV4" X 1934". Ends. 

X X 19 ^ 4 ''. Partition. 

X X 12". Barrel Rest. 

X 8 ‘:!" X 12 ". Butt Rest. 


MATERIAL LIST 

1 only 
1 only 


X 3" X ll^^''. Locking Bar (approx.). 

X 19'' X 55 »/2". Sides. 

. X 8 ^^" X 48^4". Partition. 

2 " plain tip brass hinges. 

Surface mount suitcase lock and key. 

Suitcase bolts. 

Brass corners. 

Rubber bumper screw feet. 

Folding suitcase handle. 

Strpo bundles or folding chest handles (op¬ 
tional). 


1 only 
3 only 


Bra.ss hinge hasp and padlock. 

carriage bolt. nut. two washers and ten¬ 
sion spring. 

Brass lid suoport (optional). 

1" X 24" web strao with buckle. 

Green felt or foam rubber. 

4 penny finishing nails. 

18 gauge brads. 

No. 6 —flathead wood screws. 

No. 8—IV 4 " flathead wood screws. 

Shellac, w^hite. 

Varnish. 

Wood glue. 
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pivot with a small tension spring. 
A small brass hinge hasp and pad¬ 
lock is used to secure the swinging 
end of the locking bar. 

A simple box drawer may be con¬ 


structed to fit the ammunition com¬ 
partment if desired. 

AM. NAO-UEADS should now be counter¬ 
sunk and the defects filled with plas¬ 


tic wood. All edges and surfaces 
should be sanded smooth. A coat of 
shellac is followed by two coats of a 
good varnish before final assembly. 

A pair of brass hinges are used to 



PHOTOGRAPH B—With glue clamps holding ports in place, fasten with 
nails spaced opproximotely three inches apart. 



PHOTOGRAPH D—With gun butt in position, measure from top of borrel 
to back of cose to determine the necessary cutouts for barrel rest. 



PHOTOGRAPH E—Close up of barrel rest with lock bar in open position. 
Note the build-up required to fit the forestock of the first two guns. 



PHOTOGRAPH C—Trace stock outline for each gun on butt rest for 
accurate cutouts. 

FIGURE 4 

SAAALL WOODEN PARTS 

BARREL REST: Cut from x 7Vi'' x 12" stock. Locate center point of 
each barrel and drill proper sized hole along center line. Make cutout 
on jig or band saw. Locate pivot bolt hole, Va'*, in lower left corner as 
noted measuring in exactly from front and side. 

BARREL STOP: Cut from x 3" x stock. Actual size may vary 

depending upon guns. Place this piece beneath completed barrel rest; 
carefully align the front edges and mark pivot hole and barrel centers; 
round edges as indicated. Certain guns may require building up the 
undersurface to prevent gun sliding longitudinally. 

BUTT REST: Cut from x x 12" stock. Place each gun individually 
on its respective center line and trace the outline; bottom of gun butt 
should be aligned with frant edge of board. A x IMt" x 12" strip 
should be cut to form a stop strip. These cutouts can follow the butt 
outline or can be cut square to the front edge from the widest measure* 
ment. 





strip 
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PHOTOGRAPH F—Barret [vtf slips ouf of borrel resl by making ndceisary PHOTOGRAPH G— locking bor doiod. Note how this bar prevents ony 

toper on pivot side of the lacking bor, forword or upward shifting by butlding-up the ondersurfoce to lit each 

gtrn snugly. 



FIGURE 5 


‘A 8^*’ piece of 2 x 4 cut 

form two wooden legs. 


Sketch 1—Optional wooden legs. 


Rubber foot 


(RH) and washers, 

VTood screw 


Wood screws 
Web strap 


Sketch 3—Bross earners (S required), 


secure the lid to the bottom. A lock¬ 
ing surface mount suitcase or trunk 
lock is mounted on the top in the 
center and flanked by two suitcase 
bolts (Photograph H). A folding suit¬ 
case handle should also be mounted 
on the top at the loaded balance 
point. A strap handle or hinged chest 
handle may be fastened to each end 
if desired. Two or three buckled web 
straps can be mounted by washers 
and wood screws to the back of the 
rod compartment to hold rods in 
place (Figure 5). 

Fight brass box comers are fas¬ 
tened to protect all corners (Figure 
5). Four rubber screw bumper^- are 
mounted in the corners of the bottom 
to provide feet. If the case is to be 
stood on one end make a diagonal 
rip in a SiA" length of two by four 
(Figure 5) to form two legs. 

All areas of contact with guns 
should be nadded with glued strips 
of green felt or thin layers of foam 
rubber. the eni> 


Sketch 2—Web straps for TOfli. 


PHOTOGRAPH H—Surface mounting trunk or tuitcose harclwofe is used 
1o lock ease securely. 
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Making Hose Connections 
that won’t Leak 

E. HOFFMAN 


The use of lacquer is the secret of this simple, fast method of 
installing new garden hose connections. 


USUALLY THE Simplest tasks are the 
most difficult if not approached in 
the proper manner* An example is 
the installing of new connections on 
the garden hose^ either to replace 
worn out connections, worn out hose 
or to add a new section* 

With lightweight plastic and rub¬ 
ber hoses replacing the old heavy 
and bulky rubber ones, more care 
must be exercised when installing a 
new fitting to keep from splitting or 
perforating the hose. 

There are many types of connec¬ 
tions on the market and all present 
the same problem, no matter if they 
are the type shown here, the tighten 
and cinch fit type or the insert and 
hammer down type* First the con¬ 
nection must be inserted into the 
hose and seated properly. 

In all cases it appears that the fit¬ 
ting is larger in diameter than the 
hose it is to go into. That is the case 
and for good reason. Inasmuch as 
vrater is to flow through the hose, 
under heavy pressure, especially 
when the hose is kinked or the flow 
is restricted by a nozzle, the connec¬ 
tion fitting must be extremely tight 
to prevent leaking or blowing the 
fitting loose under pressure. 

It is possible, in some cases, to 
heat and expand the hose before in¬ 
serting the connection* This doesn’t 
always work, as some hoses won’t 
expand and some that will expand 
will not return to their original size 
and will leave a loose and leaking 
connection. 

Practically all plastic as well as 
the newer lightweight rubber hoses 
are soluble in some form of lacquer 
thinner. This fact is what we are 
going to use to aid us in our task 
of making a proper connection. 

FIRST, ONE needs the proper length of 
hose and a complete fitting, of what¬ 
ever type is available or that you 
select. Next, some form of quick dry¬ 
ing lacquer is needed* It can be any 
type from your wife’s nail polish to 
a touch-up kit for your car. It’s ad¬ 
visable not to get caught using your 
wife’s best nail polish so reach for 


the car touch-up kit. Very little is 
needed. If you don’t have any on 
hand, small quantities of quick dry¬ 
ing lacquers are available in cans al 
most hardware stores or in the hobby 
shop under the guise of airplane 
dope. 

As you will probably be using new 
fittings and hose, no cleaning is nec¬ 
essary* If you do use an old fitting, 
polish it up with a piece of steel wool 
to remove the accumulated tarnish 
as well as any bits of old hose that 
may still remain and cause leaks. 
If you are using a used section of 
hose be sure there are no breaks or 
punctures in it. 

Brush the quick drying lacquer 
onto the shaft of the connection that 
is to be inserted, being sure that all 
sides are covered {Photograph 1). 

With the tightening device loos¬ 
ened, slide it down the hose. Then, 
push the fitting into the hose as far 
as it will go (Photograph 2). It will 
go in quite easily because the lac¬ 
quer will not only lubricate it but 
the thinner in the lacquer will slightly 
dissolve the inside surface of the hose 
to allow easier insertion* In a few 
moments the solvent action of the 
thinner will stop and the lacquer will 
harden and secure the fitting inside 
the hose. 

Tighten the screw in the clamp 
around the hose and your job is 
completed (Photograph 3). 

If you ever need to replace the fit¬ 
ting because the hose wears out, 
you will not be able to slide it out 
of the hose as you normally would 
expect. By cutting off the end of the 
hose at the end of the connection and 
slitting this small section of hose 
lengthwise, it can be peeled off. Us¬ 
ing steel wool* with a little lacquer 
thinner on it, if available, clean the 
fitting and you are ready to go again. 

This method of inserting a hose 
connection is fast and produces se¬ 
cure fitting. The only tools needed 
are a screwdriver, or a pair of pliers 
for the turn-cinch type fitting* Leak- 
proof connections are the end result 
from this type of installation* 

THE END 



PHOTOGRAPH 1—Spread the lacquer over the 
shofi uf the hole filting that is to be inserted 
into the hose* Be sure that all sides of Ihe shaft 
are cooled. 



PHOTOGRAPH 2-Affer sliding the loosened lock* 
ing device over the end of the hose, insert the 
shaft of Ihe filling that hos been coated wilh 
the lacquer* 



PHOTOGRAPH 3—Tighten the fitting and In a 
few moments* when the lacquer dries* your leok- 
proof hose connection is ready for use* 
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Build this box and simplify the 
task of getting food and other 
supplies to and from a picnic. 



PHOTOGRAPH 1—When you hove this easily made picnic box you will not have to spend valuable 
hours before each picnic trying to gather up necessary equipment and then continue to wonder 
if you still didn't forget something. Fits easily in any auto trunk or on the rear floor. 



PHOTOGRAPH 2—Picnic box with lid closed. 


Picnic Box with badt-in. light 


HOWARD E. MOODY 


WHILE ALMOST all of US enjoy a picnic, 
I have found that they can be twice 
as much fun (especially for the 
ladies) if you have a simple picnic 
box. Such a box will keep the neces¬ 
sary equipment at hand and ready 
for instant use without the usual 
hunting and packing and then hoping 
that something hasn't been forgotten. 
It also saves a lot of dirt and muss in 
the car for all the dirty pans, etc., 
can remain in the box and the entire 
unit stored in the trunk or on the rear 
floor of the auto. 

I built my box from Ms-inch thick 
CreZon fused plywood, but almost 
any common lumber could be used. 
I chose the CreZon fused plywood, 
which is actually exterior-grade 
Douglas fir plywood faced with a 
smooth plastic overlay, because I 
have found it easy to work with, (it 
doesn’t splinter or split with sawing, 
drilling and nailing) and it takes paint 
much better than regular wood. The 
size can be made to suit your own 
needs, but I built mine 3 feet long, 
18 inches deep and 15 inches high at 
the back coming straight front for 6 
inches and then tapering the two side 
pieces to give a front height of 10 
inches. 

The top is made up of two sections. 
The back section is 6 inches wide and 
36 inches long. This is secured to the 
two ends and the back with glue and 
1" coated nails. The front section of 


the cover is 14M» inches wide and 36 
inches long. This piece is fastened 
to the back section with five common 
“butterfly” style cabinet hinges 
mounted on the outside. This allows 
it to be opened and folded back onto 
the rear section out of the way when 
the box is in use. The front of the box 
is also hinged to the bottom with two 
3 inch “T” type hinges. This allows 
the front to be opened out, forming 
a work area or table. Two lengths of 
chain are used to hold this front in 
the open position. One end of the 
chain is fastened to the inside end of 
the box and the other end is secured 
to the front door, close to the upper 
outside edge (Photograph 1), 

The box is fitted with two shelves. 
The upper one also has a 1-inch band 
fitted over the front edge to prevent 
the cups, etc., from falling off. The 
lower shelf holds the silverware box, 
paper towels, etc. There is room 
enough between the lower shelf and 
the bottom of the box to store the 
frying pans, etc. 

THE BOX is also equipped with an elec¬ 
tric light for greater convenience. All 
that is needed is about 3 feet of stand¬ 
ard rubber covered lamp cord, a 6- 
volt electric lantern battery, one 
SPST toggle switch, 6-volt electric 
lantern bulb and a single contact 
socket to accept the bulb. All of these 
parts can be easily obtained from any 


radio or electric shop. The socket 
and switch are mounted on one of the 
end pieces and the wire run down the 
end and through a hole in the lower 
shelf, then on to the battery which is 
located in one of the bottom back 
corners of the box. The negative wire 
goes directly from the outside battery 
terminal to one terminal of the lamp 
socket. The other wire passes from 
the remaining center battery termi¬ 
nal to one side of the switch—then it 
continues from the other switch ter¬ 
minal on to the remaining terminal 
of the lamp socket. (See wiring detail 
diagram.) 

The box is finished with a couple 
of coats of good enamel in any de¬ 
sired color. I finished mine with 
black enamel and then hand dec¬ 
orated it in gold. Of course, the dec¬ 
orations can be omitted or the box 
can be decorated with decals if de¬ 
sired. 

After painting, I mounted a brass 1 
handle, of the screen door type, on 
each end of the box for greater ease 
in handling. I also fitted a hasp to 
the front section of the main top and 
to the front of the box itself. The 
staple section of the hasp is mounted 
on the front of the box so that when 
the box is completely closed (Photo¬ 
graph 2) it can be held so by hooking 
the hasp together with a small snap 
or “S” hook, chained to the front 
cover. 
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PICNIC BOX CONSTRUCTION—All CreZon Fused Plywood. 



























































BASIC UNITS arranged and used in various ways: with a cushion to 
form an ottoman, grouped for a larger table surface or used singly 
as a low occasional table. The edging nuikes them especially suitable 
for mosaic work. 



Here's a basic furniture unit that can serve 
as ottoman, sectional or individual table. 


TRIPLE DUTY 

furniture 


piece 


ROBERTA L. FAIRALL 


IF YOU would like a decorators’ otto¬ 
man, need a sectional coffee table, 
or small chairside table, here is a 
way to get them all at little expense. 
The one-size, easy-to-build piece is 
adaptable to all three uses. Only one 
standard size solid stock, 1" x 10'', 
builds the entire project. White pine 
works easily and finishes well. 

To begin, cut a cardboard template 
for legs using the squared drawing 
as a guide. Trace around it and lay 
out the remaining members directly 
on the lumber. Dimensions are shown 
both in the illustrations and mate¬ 
rials list. Saw out pieces and bore 
shank and countersink holes for all 
screws. Assemble in the following 
steps using white liquid resin glue on 
all joints. A couple of finishing nails 
will hold pieces from slipping while 
screws are turned in and work may 
proceed without clamping. First, put 
the legs. A, together with mitered 
joints, glue and finishing nails; then 
attach them to the cleats, B, flush 
at the top. Next, edge-glue top 
boards, D, and screw cleats down to 
hold them together. If the piece is 
to have a tile or mosaic top, this is 
done now; then the edging strips put 
on so the recessed parts are flush 
with the tile top. 

Finish the frame by any of the 
well-known methods to complement 
existing furnishings. 
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Transfer the design for the mosaic 
to the table top and fill the areas 
with tiles glued down to the wood. 
Pieces are broken to shape with nip¬ 
pers by applying pressure over about 
at the edge. Be sure to wear gog¬ 
gles, thus shielding the eyes while 
cutting glass or tile pieces. This 
method gives an interesting but 
slightly uneven top surface. When 
all pieces have been set, and glue 
dried, fill the spaces between tiles 
with grout worked in between the 
cracks. Bounce the table several 
times to remove bubbles; wipe away 
excess, and after about 2i} minutes 
clean the surface with a moist 
sponge. Grout may be made from 2 
parts white cement mixed with 1 part 
silica sand and water to bring it to 
a thin*cake-batter consistency. All 
materials for mosaics may be pur¬ 
chased at hobby or craft shops. 

The cushion is foam rubber cov¬ 
ered with a muslin pillow form, then 
slipped into the upholstery-material 
covering. Make a wrapping-paper 
pattern 20x 20^4^ for top and bot¬ 
tom — measurements include 
seam allowance — and the boxing 
strip cut the desired width, about 3", 
plus seam allowances. To make the 
matching cording, cut bias strips 2" 
wide from the same material as the 
cushion and stitch ends to make a 
continuous strip long enough to edge 
the cushion twice around. This cov¬ 
ers No. 100 cable cord and is ma¬ 
chine stitched. Pin the cording to 
the right sides of cushion pieces, 
clip at the corners and stitch. Next, 
fasten square cushion sections and 
boxing strip with right sides to¬ 
gether, cording between the two and 
machine-stitch. Leave half of one side 
open and baste the seam back; slip 
the pillow in here and close the open- 
ning by blind stitching. the end 


MATERIALS LIST 

One ottoman or table cuts from 10 lineal feet of I"' x lO'^ surfaced 


pine as 

follows: 



Item 

No. Rqd* 

Descripiloii 

Size 

A 

8 

Legs 

^4’ X 4" X 12%" 

B 

2 

Cleats 

%" X 3y4" X 1714' 

C 

2 

Top 

%" X 9%" X 19' 

D 

4 

Edging strips 

%" X 2%" X 20W 


Miscellaneous: 

White liquid resin glue 

No. 8 flathead wood screws IVi" (8) 

No. 8 flathead wood screws 1%" (2 doz.) 
8 d finishing nails 
Wood filler 



COUNTERSINK 

No.8“ 

SCREWS 


CLUE 

ALL 

JOINTS 


MITERED LEGS joined to cleats which hold top mem ben fog ether. 



MITERED EDGING STRIPS cover screwi ond help brace legt. 



DESIGN for mosoic^tap toble drown on the wood. 
Mosotc pieces ore cut to desired size with nippers 
ond glued to the wood. 



MACHINE 

STITCH 


No. 100 
CABLE 


ING 


OF 


RIGHT SIDE 
CUSH ION 


METHOD of placing cording in cushion. 
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Plywood panels which you can 
install yourself will give any 
room a brand new appearance 
that lasts. 


Paneling Works Wonders with old rooms 


HILLIS PENN 


OF THE various ways to make an old 
room new, one of the simplest for 
the do-it-yourself man is the use of 
V 4 -inch plywood panels, especially 
since these became available in a 
variety of prefinished woods. And it 
is not expensive, unless you insist 
on oak or one of the other more 
costly varieties. 

Take our most recent experience. 
We selected Philippine mahogany, or 
lauan as it is more properly called. 
This has been one of the better buys 
on the plywood market, little more 
expensive than fir. Our total cost for 
material, including trim, was about 
$150 for a room 9 by 14 feet, and we 


have virtually a new room. 

The place to begin this type of 
overhaul is, naturally, the ceiling. 
Since the prefinished panels come 
only in random-width plank design, 
and we preferred a plain ceiling, we 
bought unfinished lauan panels in 
the standard size. 4 by 8 feet, and 
finished them ourselves. This is easy, 
but it is important to apply the finish 
before putting the panels in place. 
Our plywood distributor had stain to 
match the prefinished panels, and a 
sealer and finisher of the same type 
used on them. The stain contained 
w’ood filler. So it was simply a mat¬ 
ter of laying out the panels on the 



BY DOING THE WORK himself. Hillis Penn paneled wolls and ceilings of a 9-by*14 foot room 
with lauan plywood for about $150. 


floor, applying the stain with a brush 
or cloth, and rubbing it dry after a 
few minutes. The next day the sealer 
was applied; and as soon as it dried, 
the panels were ready to install. The 
finished panels can be rubbed down 
with fine steel wool to give a dull, 
hand-rubbed luster; we found the 
finish satisfactory without that. 

GETTING THE big panels in place on 
the ceiling is not as difficult as it 
might seem. The first step is to find 
the studding behind the old plaster, 
so you will have something solid to 
nail to. Usually the studs are 16 
inches apart, on center; after find¬ 
ing the first one, the others are sim¬ 
ple to locate. 

Tapping the plaster with a ham¬ 
mer, the handyman should be able 
to find the approximate location of 
a stud by the sound. Between stud.s 
there is the hollow thump of a ripe 
watermelon; on the stud, a more 
solid sound. Experience helps in this, 
but even the most experienced tapper 
may be wrong. So it is wise to dou¬ 
ble check, by driving a nail through 
the plaster to make sure it hits 

something solid. 

Having found the studs, or joists, 
these should all be marked with a 
line on the old plaster extending be¬ 
yond the width of the first panel to 
be installed; and at the edges, down 
the side wall far enough to be seen 
easily. You can now plan the layout 
and cutting of the panels so that 

joints will come, as far as possible, 
on the studs. Another point: If you 
are the average handyman, you will 
find it much better to fit the panels 
together on the factory-cut edges. 
You are sure to get a good fit this 
way. With a little planning, the hand- 
cut edges can be placed at the edges 
of the room, where they will be cov¬ 
ered by the trim. 

NOW TO get the prepared panel on 

the ceiling. Take a pole about 2 by 2 
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BECAUSE THE DOORS in the room were old and unsightly, Penn carried the paneling over them, 
omitted all trim but painted the door edges and jambs with flat enamel matching the tone of 
the plywood. 


inches, and cut it just the length 
required to reach from floor to ceil¬ 
ing. Take another piece of the 2 by 
2, preferably a softwood with a 
smooth surface; cut it about 3 feet 
long, and nail it crosswise to the 
end of the pole, making sure the nail- 
heads are sunk below the surface of 
the wood. This will support the ply¬ 
wood against the ceiling while you 
nail it. 

Lay the first piece of plywood ap¬ 
proximately under the place where 
it is to be installed. Lift one end of 
it, and place the crosspiece of the 
implement described above against 
the bottom side of the panel, toward 
the center. Now straightening the 
pole will lift the panel; and pulling 
the pole as nearly upright as possi¬ 
ble will press the panel tightly 
against the ceiling. 

With the panel thus supported, tap 
it into place, then nail it to the joists 
with 6-penny finish nails. Not many 
nails are needed; placing them 9 to 
12 inches apart along each joist will 
be ample. They should be counter¬ 
sunk carefully: as much of the quar¬ 
ter-inch material as possible needs 
to remain below the nailhead. Then 
the hole is sealed with a colored 
putty-stick to match the plywood fin¬ 
ish—your plywood supplier has it— 
and the holes are almost invisible. 

ON THE side walls, the first step is 
to remove window and door facings, 
and baseboard. It would be possible 
to fit the plywood around these, of 
course; but we found it more satis¬ 
factory to carry the paneling under 
the facings. 

There is the problem that the new 
wall stands out Va inch. We cut the 


paneling to fit well away from the 
window jambs, then rabbeted the 
trim to fit over it. In our case, we 
decided to trim the windows with 
1%-inch doorstop; in a small room a 
minimum of trim increases the ap¬ 
parent size. So we carried the ply¬ 
wood almost to the outside edges 
of the window jambs and sills. If 
wider and heavier trim is used, the 
plywood should be kept farther back 
from the windows, to reduce the 
amount of rabbeting work. But the 
trim should extend well over the 
paneling—perhaps % of an inch or 
so—to make a good joint and com¬ 
pensate for errors. 

The same procedure can be fol¬ 
lowed around the doors. In our case, 
though, we had unsightly old doors 
and decided to carry the paneling 
over them, omitting all trim. It was 
not difficult to cut the panels to fit 
the door openings, then put the cut¬ 
out sections on the doors. The edges 
of the paneling were then sanded 
down smooth with the door edges and 
the door jambs. We bought flat 
enamel matching in tone the pre¬ 
finished plywood—with today’s multi¬ 
tint paints, that is not difficult— 
and painted the door edges and 
jambs with that. 

There are minor problems of cut¬ 
ting openings for heat registers and 
electric outlets. This should be done 
before the panel is attached to the 
wall. It requires some care, espe¬ 
cially in regard to the electric out¬ 
lets and switches; and it is wise, for 
the sake of safety, to pull out the 
switch boxes so the metal shields 
the cut edges of the plywood. 

On the walls, as on the ceiling, it 
is wise to find the studs and nail to 


them. Nails should be driven in the 
grooves of the panels, where possi¬ 
ble. On solid surfaces, such as doors 
and door facings, we found 4-penny 
finish nails or even 1-inch brads 
more satisfactory than 6-penny. Be¬ 
cause our room has a 9-foot ceiling, 
we ran the grooving in the panels 
horizontally—both to give a lowering 
effect, and to simplify the necessary 
joints. With an 8-foot ceiling, one 8- 
foot panel will reach the entire 
height, and perpendicular installa¬ 
tion is simpler than horizontal. 

WITH THE paneling in place, it is time 
to install the molding. We used 1%- 
inch doorstop where the walls meet 
the ceiling—you may prefer cove 
mold here—and doorstop around the 
windows, as mentioned above, rab¬ 
beting the molding V 4 inch on the 
outer side to fit over the plywood. 
In the corners we used %-inch cove 
mold. If the molding is to be stained 
to match the paneling, this should 
be done before it is put in place. 
We used oak molding, which is avail¬ 
able in standard shapes and sizes 
from plywood distributors and other 
sources at much lower cost than spe¬ 
cial-run jobs. 

Baseboard? We used none, since 
we were applying all-over carpeting, 
and it would be thick enough to seal 
the irregular edges of the panels at 
the floor. If some trim is desired, 
doorstop is quite satisfactory. Or 
regular baseboard can be used, of 
course. 

Now it is simply a matter of check¬ 
ing and filling all nailholes, smooth¬ 
ing and painting the door edges, and 
the job is done. 

THE END 
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Oriental folding screens usually 
stand on the floor but it's easy 
to fasten them to various 
sorts of walls if you don't want 
to decorate with framed pictures. 


PHOTOGRAPH 1—Do you hove lorge areas of 
woll in your living room, dining room or family 
room that look too bare? The Edwin Hoffmans 
did. 




PHOTOGRAPH 2—The Hoffman's solution was a new application for a free-standing Oriental screen 
like the one shown here in conventional use. 


Try 

Oriental Screens 
On A Bare Wall 


EDWIN HOFFMAN 


DO YOU have large areas of wall in 
your living room, dining room or 
family room that look too bare? 
Have you found that the area is too 
great to decorate with ordinary pic¬ 
tures or have you perhaps just tired 
of using pictures for all of your wall 
decorations? 

Such was our problem in regard 
to one wall of our family room 
(Photograph 1). For awhile we tried 
to break up this blank space with a 
series of three oversized pictures. 
This was not altogether pleasing and 
we soon removed the pictures and 
started looking around for a more 
suitable decoration. 

One day while shopping in one of 
the local department stores we found 
the solution to our particular prob¬ 
lem—free-standing Oriental screens 
(Photograph 2). At first we were 
afraid that the price would be pro¬ 
hibitive but we were pleasantly sur¬ 
prised. They may be purchased for 
prices ranging from $10 up through 
$60. 

They are found in department 


stores, stores that specialize in ma¬ 
terials for decorating as well as in 
Oriental art stores. 

One decided advantage of these 
screens is their simple beauty. They 
are not garish—their colors usually 
being pastels, gold or silver—all of 
which can be made to blend with 
practically any color scheme or type 
or color of furniture. 

These screens come in sizes rang¬ 
ing from 35 to 70 inches high. Most 
are four-fold and are 70 inches long. 
They are of very light wood frame 
construction, with cardboard and cov¬ 
ered with a form of rice paper. Some 
of the extremely modern ones, es¬ 
pecially those made in this country, 
are covered with a plastic which 
simulates the rice paper but is 
washable and more durable. 

The domestic screens are more ex¬ 
pensive than the foreign ones which 
are imported chiefly from Japan. 
A few come from Hongkong. 

IN OUR case a 35-inch screen was 
chosen. Because it is extremely light 


in weight, it was no more problem 
mounting than a picture. 

As our walls are sheet rock, we 
decided to be on the safe side and 
use Molly fasteners for our installa¬ 
tion. These fasteners are inserted in 
V 4 -inch holes drilled in the sheet rock 
in the proper location. As the screw 
in the fastener is tightened the fast¬ 
ener is expanded on the far side of 
the sheet rock and is firmly fixed in 
the wall. The center screw is re¬ 
moved and used to affix the screen. 

If your walls are made of lath and 
plaster, wood screws will be suitable 
for the installation. 

Next, drill two holes through the 
top frame of the screen, centered on 
the outer panels, to accommodate 
the screws for mounting (Photograph 
3). If you are using Molly fasteners, 
these must be lined up with the 
screw holes in the fasteners to allow 
for mounting. Again, because of the 
lightness of the screen, two screws 
at the top are adequate for a secure 
mounting. 

If the bottom of the screen tends 
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PHOTOGRAPH 3—The screens con be attached 
with a cauple of screws in minutes. 


to pull away from the wall, one or 
two more screws may be put through 
the bottom frame, as was done in 
the top. We did not find this neces¬ 
sary. 

Now the wall that was too bare 
has a very pleasing appearance 
(Photograph 4) and is a bit unusual. 
If you tire of the screen that you 
have mounted it may be removed in 
a matter of minutes by removing 
the screws and another screen sub¬ 
stituted. 

The screen that was removed may 
be used in another section of the 
house as a free-standing screen. The 
two holes in the top are so small 
as not to be noticeable. 

ANOTHER GOOD application of this type 
of screen decoration is above the 
fireplace. In modern homes there 
are few mantel pieces and the walls 
extending above the fireplace often 
need some sort of ornamentation to 
break up their bareness. A screen is 
just the thing to solve this problern. 

Here the mounting is handled in 
a manner fitting the material of the 
wall. If it is of sheet rock or lath 
end plaster, the previously described 
methods of mounting may be used. 
Also if it is of wood. 

If the wall is a continuation of 
the bricks of the fireplace (Photo¬ 
graph 4), different but simple mount¬ 
ing procedures must be used. The 
simplest is to obtain two concrete 
nails. These are hardened steel nails 
that may be hammered into the 
mortar between the bricks. Select 
the proper location and hammer the 
nails in, being careful to keep them 
perpendicular to the wall. Drive them 
far enough into the mortar to be 
secure. 

Measure the thickness of the screen 
frame and then cut off the concrete 
nails an eighth of an inch shorter 
than the thickness of the screen 
frame. Use a hacksaw or file to cut 
them with. Drill matching holes into 
the frame to line up with the nails 
you have driven into the mortar. Do 
not drill any deeper than the nails 
protrude from the wall, when you 
make these matching holes in the 
rear of the frame. This way you can 
mount your screen without having 
the nails protrude through the face 
of the screen frame. Use a drill that 
is about l/32nd of an inch smaller 
than nails. 

Matching the holes in the screen 
frame with the nails in the wall, 
firmly push the screen frame onto 
the nails until the screen is flush with 
the wall of bricks. If the frame does 
not go readily onto the nails, take a 
strip of wood at least twice as wide 


PHOTOGRAPH 4—The formerly bare woll in the 
'''of^man house takes on an interesting and 
pleasing appearance. 



as the screen frame and about six 
inches long and lay it on the frame 
over the nail position, but on the face 
of the screen. With a hammer tap 
lightly on this strip of wood until 
the screen frame has been forced 
onto the nails. This will prevent 
marring the screen frame. As most 
screens and their frames are about 
three-quarters of an inch thick, this 
system of mounting is quite secure 
especially considering the lightness 
of the screens. 

A second method of mounting on 
a brick wall is by the use of lead 
or wooden plugs. With a star drill 
make a hole in the mortar between 
the bricks, in the proper location. 
Plug these holes with wooden dowels 
or lead plugs made especially for 


this use. The screws that are put 
through holes in the screen frame 
are inserted into these plugs. It is 
not suggested that holes be made in 
the actual bricks. This takes ex¬ 
treme care to do the job without 
cracking the bricks and the mortar 
gives more than enough support. 

Now that you have hung the screen, 
not only have you solved a decorat¬ 
ing problem but have added another 
thing of beauty to your home in this 
simplest of do-it-yourself projects. 
The cost of the screen depends upon 
how much you want to spend but 
can be very little. The cost of the 
other materials for the project is a 
matter of pennies and time involved 
is but minutes. The tools needed are 

few. THE END 
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The use of cream colored firebrick makes this back yard incinerator heat resistant as well 
as easy on the eye. 



PHOTOGRAPH of compl«t«d! j net ne rotor or rouge ment of bricks in olte moling loyers of five and si*;. 


How to Build a Brick Incinerator 


HERBERT SANGER 


MANY A householder has often felt 
that he needed a good incinerator, 
but because a good one was expen* 
sive, he postponed building it. 
Usually there was doubt as to what 
materials to use, and various bits 
of advice given by friends and neigh* 
bors were even more confusing. 

In the first place, an incinerator 
should be so built that it contains 
its own fire and does not allow pieces 
of flaming paper to soar away and 
set a fire somewhere else. Inciner¬ 
ators built like tall wire cages are 
definitely dangerous, even though 
they may be low-priced. 

The incinerator should have walls 
high enough to contain several 
bushels of leaves or brush at a time* 
If placed in a lawn, its walls and 
base should not convey excessive heat 
to the surrounding grass, thereby 
killing it* Metal incinerators may do 
this, even though some are mounted 
on legs that hold the barrel or con¬ 
tainer off the ground. 


After having had several kinds of 
trash burners, I have built one that 
is ornamental as well as practical* 
Provided one can afford the cost of 
the material and take the time to 
build it, an incinerator constructed 
of firebricks makes a solid and rather 
permanent trash burner* 

My incinerator was made out of 
194 cream*colored firebricks held to¬ 
gether with 300 pounds of Cast-Set, 
which is a special kind of prepared 
mortar used where high tempera¬ 
tures may be prevaOing. Firebricks 
themselves are fireproof also, and 
they wEl not crumble from even the 
terrific heat of blast furnaces* The 
total cost of all the materials came 
to about $80. 

AFTER SELECTING a Site for the incinera¬ 
tor which was far enough away from 
trees so that any rising column of 
heat would not burn their foliage, I 
dug out a square area of soil 52" x 
52" and 7" deep* Inside this bed I 


built a square form of boards which 
was 7" high and 50" x 50" on the in* 
side. Into this form I poured the con¬ 
crete mix composed of four sacks of 
Portland cement, six sacks of coarse 
sand, and sufficient water to make 
a mushy concrete mix* 1 used a 
straight two-by-four as a leveler for 
the base before it set, and at the 
same time finished the job with a 
trowel and a two-foot level for 
greater accuracy* Then I waited a 
few days for the base to dry and cure 
before I began to lay the firebricks. 
When I removed the board form I 
had a square slab of concrete SO^xSO", 
The firebricks were of such size 
as not to require breaking in order 
to make neat joints at the corners 
of the incinerator* Each brick was 
9" X 41 ^" X 2W\ My plan called for 
a base eonsisting of 32 bricks as a 
floor, with the bricks laid broad side 
down. Surrounding these 32 bricks 
were 18 other bricks laid broad side 
down to form the first layer of the 
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FIG, 1 


FIG:2 



FIG.3 F1G.4 


wall. (See Figure 1.) 

Because the incinerator’s outside 
measurements were to be 47" x 47", 
the total thickness of the mortar used 
on any one side between the ends 
of the bricks had to be 2 inches. (A 
look at the photograph will show how 
the sides of the incinerator were 
formed by alternating layers of five 
and six bricks.) 

In order that I might have the 
bricks evenly spaced from each other 
on any one side, I made two gauges 
out of a piece of pine board. One 
gauge was W* thick; the other was 
4/10" thick. I labeled them Gauge 
A and Gauge B, respectively. 

After thoroughly soaking the con¬ 
crete base with water so that the 
Cast-Set mortar would firmly adhere 
to it when dried. I mixed a bucketful 
of the Cast-Set according to the in¬ 
structions on the bag and set to work 
laying the firebricks. Each brick was 
soaked in a bucket of water immedi¬ 
ately prior to placing it on the mortar. 

The shaded bricks (10 of them) in 
Figure 2 were laid first. For spacing 

1 used Gauge A, and since the total 
length of 5 bricks was 45 inches and 
the number of end-seams was only 
4. there was a mortar thickness of 

2 inches between the five bricks, 
thereby making the total of 47" nec¬ 
essary to form one side of the in¬ 
cinerator. The concrete base pro¬ 
truded 1\4 inches beyond all four 
walls of the incinerator for the sake 
of solidarity. 

Next. I laid the eight shaded bricks 
in Figure 3. using Gauge B because 
there were 5 end-seams to be filled 
for a total of 2 inches of mortar. 

By this time I had used all of the 
first bucketful of mortar. (It must 
be mixed in small batches and ap¬ 
plied quickly, as per instructions; 
otherwise it will dry out and the 
bricks will not stick to the mortar.) 

For laying the 32 bricks that formed 
the floor of the incinerator. I mixed 
somewhat larger batches of Cast-Set. 
Then, using Gauge B on the ends of 
each brick. I laid the eight horizontal 
rows of the floor. For the distance 
between the sides of each brick, a 


special gauge about 2/10 of an inch 
thick was necessary. 

After the first 50 bricks had been 
laid, I allowed them to dry out two 
days before I began building the 
walls. I found that one bucketful of 
mortar was just about enough to lay 
18 bricks. Since eight more layers 
of eighteen bricks each were required 
to complete the walls of the incin¬ 
erator (see photograph) I knew that 
I would have to mix eight bucketfuls 
of mortar. Because the bricks of the 
walls were to lap each other by half 
their length, the first five bricks of 
the second layer (Figure 4) were 
laid as shown and the Gauge A was 
used to end-space them. Then the 
next four bricks (moving clockwise) 
were laid, using Gauge B. Still mov¬ 
ing clockwise, five more bricks were 
laid, using Gauge A, and finally four 
more bricks were laid, using Gauge 
B. Each time I laid a brick. I placed 
a level on it to make sure that the 
wall was rising in a level manner. 
Thorough soaking of each brick was 
strictly observed. A small flat stick 
about the thickness of a yardstick 
was useful in pushing the mortar into 
the crevices at the ends of the bricks. 

BECAUSE I built my incinerator in the 
month of August, I learned that great 
heat and evaporation dried out the 
mortar too fast and forced me to add 
small quantities of water to the mix 
before it would adhere satisfactorily 
to the bricks. Cast-Set is a coarse 
granular material upon which a 
trowel has little influence. If the 
mixture is too wet. the ugly gray 
cement will dribble down your walls 
and necessitate washing with a wet 
rag and wiping with a dry one as 
you build each layer of the wall. If 
it is too dry, the mortar will not stick 
to the bricks and it will be hard for 
you to force it down compactly be¬ 
tween the ends of the bricks. 

If you count the layers of bricks 
used in the walls you will find that 
there are nine layers. It took me sev¬ 
eral days to build this incinerator 
because I allowed every three layers 
about two days to dry before I went 


ahead with the project. I think that 
this probably kept the joints from 
cracking, a thing which might have 
happened if the entire job had been 
done hurriedly. 

There are, of course, some people 
who will wonder why I made the base 
seven inches thick, rather than only 
four or five. The reason is that freez¬ 
ing and heaving of the soil during 
the Iowa winter might occur, thereby 
cracking the concrete. After that, 
further expansion and contraction 
might also crack the brick walls. 

Other critics may wonder why or¬ 
dinary bricks and Portland cement 
would not do just as well for the 
walls. My answer to that is that they 
would be satisfactory only if leaves 
and dry papers were burned. In those 
cases where heavy brush, small logs, 
tires and other highly volatile ma¬ 
terials are consumed, the intense 
heat might crack the mortar between 
the bricks, even though the bricks 
themselves might be unharmed. 

Although I have not yet become a 
charcoal-burning barbecue cook, I 
think it would be fairly easy to use 
this incinerator for roasting wieners 
or frying fish or steaks. In Figure 5 
I have shown a frame made of light 
iron rods welded to an oven tray 
taken from a cookstove. If you 
planned on using charcoal as a source 
of fuel, you should have the oven 
tray about eight inches above the 
charcoal bed. If small logs or corn¬ 
cobs are to be used as fuel, the tray 
should be about a foot above the 
coals. You can raise the height of the 
grill by placing loose bricks on top 
of the incinerator and hooking the 
frame over them. The hook-over 
shape of the heavier rods permits 
removal of the cooking grate when 
you want to burn rubbish. 

The buff-colored firebricks of this 
incinerator will make a back yard 
piece of architecture that will be ad¬ 
mired by your neighbors. It is high 
enough to be fairly safe where tiny 
children are concerned, and even 
without an iron grill, wieners or 
marshmallows may be conveniently 
roasted and toasted for lawn parties. 
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Th is Desk Suits a Boy’s Room 


JACK CORNISH 


the bottom panels. 

You are now ready to begin the 
assembly by building up the two 
sections or piers of the desk. Use a 
quick setting type white glue and 
finish nails for assembly. Counter¬ 
sink all nailheads with a nail set and 
fill the holes with plastic wood. Cut 
out the 21" X 48" desk top from 
plywood and assemble it to the piers 
with glue and finish nails. Cut a piece 
of hardboard the same size and 
glue it to the desk top for a smooth, 
hard writing surface. The upper shelf 
should be installed now and the 40" 
X 48" pegboard is glued and nailed 
to the back. 

Make the five drawers per the 
sketch and fasten the drawer pulls 
to the center of each with a wood 
screw. These drawer pulls are a 



STURDY CONSTRUCTION is a feature of this 
desk, but it also adds an attractive touch to 
a room. 



RUGGED ENOUGH for a Workbench, yet 
handsome enough for the finest 
home, this desk for a boy’s room 
features strong plywood construction. 

To make the desk, start by cutting 
out the two 20" x 40" end pieces from 
fir plywood. Cut the two inside 
pieces 20" x 23". Use a dado cutter 
in your circular saw to rabbet these 
four pieces. They should be rabbeted 
%" deep at locations for the x 6" 
shelf near the top, for the drawer 
slides and at the bottom for the bot¬ 
tom panels. 

Cut the two bottom panels that go 
below the drawers from %" plywood 
13V 4 " X 20". Build up the three drawer 
slides from %" x 2" white pine stock 
with glue and corrugated fasteners. 
Hold the outside dimensions of these 
drawer slides to 13 V4" x 20" to match 
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stock hardware item but if you prefer 
to do everything yourself you can 
easily turn them out on a lathe by 
mounting them on a faceplate. 

Tip the desk over on its back now 
and install the 2" x 4" bases with 


glue and No. 12 x 2" wood screws 
through the bottom panel. 

Sand all of the wooden parts good 
and smooth now and give them a coat 
of plastic sealer such as Firzite to 
hide the grain pattern of the plywood. 


Follow with two coats of enamel in 
a color of your choice. The hardboard 
top and the pegboard back need 
nothing more than a coat of wax but 
if you prefer a gloss you can give it 
a coat of shellac and finish with clear 
varnish. the end 



VERSATILITY OF THE DESK is shown in these two photographs. At left, its owner uses it in the 
conventional way. At the right it serves him as a workbench. 
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Aiuminum screens have obvious 
more. You can cut that cost by m 


advantages even if they cost 
laking them yourself. 



PHOTOGRAPH 1—Mark the ttripi W* shorter 
than the height and width of the window. Cut 
to length. Miter the ends of the four strips 
at o 45'degree angle. A power sow with miter 
gage con be used for accurate cutting of the 
ongle ends, or a hand hock sow will do the 
work. In the case of the latter, mark the ongle 
accurately scribing a line on the framing and 
saw carefully to assure a neat, tight joint. 


Make your own 

Aluminum Window Screens 


ELMA WALTNER 


SCREENS NEED replacing? Why not 
make your own using aluminum 
framing and screen, materials which 
can be quickly assembled into win¬ 
dows of any size right in your own 
workshop with either hand or power 
tools, the same kind that are used 
for woodworking. 

These aluminum screens are light¬ 
weight, and easy to handle. They 
will never need repainting nor will 
they rust, two distinct advantages 
over wood screens fitted with com¬ 
mon screening. About two hours 
are needed to assemble a screen. 
The cost varies with the size of 
the window but generally is under 


$10. The initial cost may be a bit 
higher than for conventional low-cost 
screens but this is offset by the fact 
that there is no upkeep. 

Measure the height and width of 
the window opening. Cut the framing 
material shorter than the width 
and height of the opening, cutting 
two strips of each length. Miter the 
ends of the four pieces at a 45-degree 
angle with the point of the miter 
on the edge of the stripping opposite 
the groove. If you have a power saw 
with miter gage, this job is simple. 
Just set the gage at a 45-degree angle 
setting, clamp in the framing and 
cut (Photograph 1). If you use a 


hand hack saw or coping saw, fit 
it with a fine toothed blade. Mark 
the miter on the framing and clamp 
the piece into a vice and saw ac¬ 
curately. Smooth all the cut edges 
with sandpaper or very fine file. 

Begin the assembly by driving a 
corner clip into one end of one of the 
long strips using a wood mallet, 
rubber faced hammer or just a piece 
of wood (Photograph 2). Fit the free 
leg of the clip into the adjoining 
short frame strip and tap into place. 
Next, add the second long frame 
strip to the other end of the short 
piece, using the same assembly 
method. Tap the two remaining clips 
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into the ends of the second short 
piece. Fit the free legs of the clips 
into the open ends of the two long 
pieces (Photograph 3>, and tap into 
place, driving each one just a bit 
at a time, then driving in the cither to 
the same depth until both are driven 
all the way in. Working them in 
evenly in this manner will assure 


a tight square fit and prevent 
warping, 

when ficAMES are larger than 6 square 
feet in surface area, a cross brace 
must be applied before fitting the 
screening. Cut the cross brace strip 
shorter than the width of the 
completed frame. Notch the cross 


brace strip by sawing off the portion 
that is bent, to leave a tongue of 
metal at each end* The cross brace 
piece should fit snugly between the 
frame strips with the tongue of metal 
lapping part way across the frame. 
Lay the brace strip into position and 
drill holes through the tongue and 
the back side of the frame strip on 



PHOTOGIiAPH 2-~Smooth all cvt with a fine ftle or sondpaper. Drive o corner clip into the 

end of one of the long frome slrips^ using o wood malJet or rubber faced horntner. Fit the other 
leg of the clip into the adjoining short frame strip ond drive in place* Next, ottach the second 
long strip to the other end of the short piece in the some manner. 


Materials List (One Screen) 

Channel strip material for frame— 
screen type. 

Cross brace material (if window 
area is over 6 sq. ft.) 

Aluminum sheet metal screws No. 

6 X 

Aluminum screening. 

One set corner clips. 

Spline material. 


Tools 


Saw—power saw or hand coping 
or hack saw. 

Wood mallet or rubber faced 
hammer. 

Screw driver. 

Hardwood strip (for grooving) or 
forming tool. 



PHOTOGRAPH 3—Orivo the two remaining corner clips into the two 
corners of the other short frame strip* Fil the free legs of the clips into 
the open ends of the long froming strips and drive into ploce^ tapping 
first one corner, then the other to drive them down evenly and avoid 
warping* On frames that are smaller then 6 square feet, screening may 
be applied after ossembling the four strips. Larger screens, however, 
should have □ cross brace opplied midway to make for more rigidity. 



PHOTOGRAPH 4—Cut a cross brace strip shorter fhon the width 
of the screen* Kotch the ends of the cross brace strip so It will fit 
between the fro me with o tongue of metal lapping port way across 
the fro me. Place the brace in position across the inside of the frame and 
mark hole po$ttlons> Drill holes through the crass brace tongue ancf 
through the framing strip against which the tongue rests. Snip W* off 
the ends of No, 6 x oiuminum sheet me to I screws and screw cross 
brace to fro me* 
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PHOTOGRAPH 5—Cut aluminum screening as large as the outside 
dimensions of the frame. Lay the screening on the frame and weight 
it to hold it squarely in position on the frame. Cut off the corners 
diogonally, to the corner of the groove in the frame. Use a strip of 
hardwood just a bit thinner than the width of the groove to drive 
the screening down into the frame groove. Begin at one corner and 
proceed down the length of the frame, tapping the hardwood strip 
fitted over the screening, into the groove. Be careful not to knock 
down the vertical edge of screening thot will rise up as the screen 
is formed into the groove. 



PHOTOGRAPH 6—After forming the screen into the groove the entire 
length of the first long side, begin at the top corner and fit the spline 
material into the groove to hold the screen in place. Lay the spline 
against the groove and use the forming tool to drive it into place 
into the groove, wedging the screening securely in place. Form groove 
in the adjoining side of the frame and work in the spline, then along 
the third side. On the fourth side, form the screen into the groove 
for about 6^', then tap in the spline, groove another length, then fit 
in the spline. Working in the spline as you form the groove will assure 
a good taut fit of the screening to the frame. 


which it rests (the side that does 
not have a groove). Snip off 

the ends of No. 6 x aluminum 
sheet metal screws and screw the 
cross brace to the frame (Photo¬ 
graph 4). 

Turn the frame over, groove side 
up, and lay on a flat surface. Cut 
the aluminum screening the same 
size as the outside dimensions of the 
frame, using household shears and 
cutting between two of the wires to 
keep the cuts straight and square. 

Lay the screen on the frame and 
weight it to keep it in position. Cut 
off the corners of the screen so the 
edge comes just to the corners of 
the groove on the frame. Use a strip 
of hardwood just a bit thinner than 
the groove in the frame, to drive 
the screening in place (or a forming 
tool is available for this purpose 
from the dealer who sells the 
aluminum). Begin at one corner and 
proceed dowm the length of the frame, 
tapping the wood strip (or forming 
tool) fitted over the wire, into the 
groove (Photograph 5). Be careful 
not to knock down the vertical edge 
of screening that will rise up as the 
screen is worked into the groove. 

After forming the screen into the 
groove all the way, drive the spline 
material into the groove with the 
forming tool (Photograph 6). Form 
groove in the adjoining short side 
and work in spline, then do the same 
in the other long side. When working 
on the fourth side, form the groove 


for only about 6", then work in 
spline, groove another 6'' and work 
in the spline and so on until the end. 
Working the spline in this way will 
assure a taut fit of screening to 


frame. 

Trim off the excess screening with 
a knife or old razor blade (Photo¬ 
graph 7) and your screen is ready for 
installation. the end 
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PHOTOGRAPH 7—Trim off the excess screening around the edges with a razor blade, household 
shears or knife. These screens are lightweight and easy to handle and have the advantage of never 
rusting or requiring a repaint job. 
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Lazy Mans Fruit Picker 


VICTOR SMITH 


FOR THE man with two or three fruit 
trees in his back yard, this fruit 
picker-catcher is a handy gadget to 
have during the harvest season. Be¬ 
sides cutting down on tree-climbing, 
it has the added advantage of help¬ 
ing you to select the ripe fruit from 
the fruit not quite ripe enough for 
picking. If the fruit is ripe, it will 
lall into the can with the first little 
nudge of the picker-catcher. If you 
have to “worry*’ the fruit off—forget 
it. that fruit is not quite ripe. 

It’s easy to make. Anyone can do 
it. The following is all you need in 
the way of material: 

One pole, T* in diameter and be¬ 
tween T and 9* long (depending on 
how long a picker-catcher you want). 

One can (mine was a large tomato 
juice can). The can should have ap¬ 
proximately these measurements: 

diameter and 7" deep. Other 
size cans might work» but I found 
this the ideal size—large enough for 
the fruit to go in, and small enough 
to get into the “hard to get into** 
places. 

Two round headed V 4 " bolts (like 
rivets), 1** long, and two nuts to fit 
the two bolts. 


Draw a straight line on the out¬ 
side of the can from the top to the 
bottom (any place but on the seam). 
Then mark off W* from the top of 
the line and IW from the bottom 
of the line. On these two points 
punch two holes large enough for the 
two ¥ 4 " round headed bolts to go 
through. 

Next, take your pole (or handle) 
and mark off 7" from the end. (If 
you’re using a can T* deep.) At that 
point saw the pole V 4 " in, then on the 
end of the pole (same end) mark V 4 '* 
in and carve out that Va** as far as 
the V 4 " cut you made with the saw. 
When you’re finished, it should look 
like Figure A. 

The next step is to bore two Va** 
holes, \W* from the top of the pole 
and IV^" up from your V 4 '* cut in 
the center of your flat surface. The 
holes in your pole should coincide 
with the holes in your can. 

The last step is to put the bolts 
from the inside of the can through 
the pole, screw the nuts on the out¬ 
side and you’ve got a fruit picker- 
catcher (Figure B). 

Happy Harvesting! 
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Let Me Show You 
How To Make 
♦ 50 -^ 200 -» 300 | 

EXTRA MONEY 

Show Friends New 

Christmas and 
1 Ml Occosion 

Greeting C.r<l Aesertmen^ 


N«w 1956 
. CANDLE GLOW 
I Christmas Assortmsnt 
of 21 Slim Cards 
with giitlsrinf 
sparkits 


. New 1958 
/DELUXE FAMOUSl 
I Christmas Aisortmant| 
of 25 Lovely Cards 
highlighted 
with gold 


/S^uonmioodlrv^ 
^Goed Hotuekeepinf/ 


Take Fast, Easy Orders 


Tt*$ pleasant to increase your income this tested way. 
Folks go wild about the beautiful greeting cards you 
show them —order from you on*the-spot. 


Big Values-Low Prices 


You make profits to lOO^^. Bonus plan too, selling 
these quality assortments in your communi^. These 
appealing cards feature expensive decorations and 
exquisite designs that are in demand. New Fund 
Raising and Party Plans add quick dollars too. 


Just Make Friendly Social Calls 


Have cash for new clothes, home furnishings, vaca¬ 
tions. club or church treasury. Relatives, neighbors, 
co'Workers buy on sight. Everyone wants these new 
ideas in Christmas and All Occasiop cards, gift wrap¬ 
pings. gift ribbons, stationery, home and gift items, 
new salt and pepper sets, toys and novelties. Exclusive 
30 for Si. 30 up Imprinted Christmas Cards. 



This is just a sample of what you can do. It*s realty 
delightful making extra Money this popular way —as 
many thousands of folks have for more than 30 years. 
You owe it to yourself to try it —right now! 


Write Today 


Rush name and address for 
everything you need to start. 

You get Feature boxes on 
approval. Free Album of 
Personal Christmas Csrds 
and Stationery. Free Cata¬ 
log, Selling Guide and com¬ 
plete money-making details. 

NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 7 9. Mass. 



■ Mail Coupon Now ■ ■ 

NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 79. Mass. 

PlMM send m« at ooca FREE TRIAL Outnt of 
Feature aasortmanta on approval. Free Album of Per- 
■oruil ClirUtmaa Garda aM Stationery. Free ratalf>ir. 
Selling Guide and detalla ot your wonUerful Extra 
Money Plan. 


Name.. 


:ily. Zone. State.. 

□ Check here IT wrltlnw tor club or church 
orsanisatlon tntereeted In ralalnc funds. 

‘ * ■■No Risk On Your Port* * 
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10-24 X ALUM. BOLTS 


I ALUMINUM 
ANGLE 57“ LONG 


^-20X1^ ALUM. 
BOLTS 


r TUBE 
27^* LONG 


I TUBE 
60“ LONG 



l” ALUM. ANGLE 
11^" LONG 


‘BX J* ALUM. WOOD SCREWS OR 
ALUM. SHEET METAL SCREWS 


put your 
garden tools 
on wheels 


Tool-toting troubles are a thing of 
the past with this easily built garden 
tool caddie. Designed of nonrusting 
Do-It-Yourself aluminum and fittings, 
it is ideal for your outdoor needs. 
Follow these simple step-by-step in¬ 
structions to build your own garden 
caddie. These plans were originated 
by the Reynolds Metals Company. 


Aluminum Frame 


1. Start with the frame of the 
garden caddie. First, cut the 1" 
aluminum tubing into various lengths 
for the side and cross members. Then 
cut 30-inch length of Va** x I'' alumi¬ 
num bar for the top brace (Figure B). 

2. Fit and tighten the elbows in the 
1" tubing that forms the handle. Then 
slide the side pieces onto the elbows 
and twist clockwise until the serrated 
washers securely grip the side pieces 
(Figure C). 

3. Drill all of the holes in the tub¬ 
ing for bolts using a T-butt con¬ 
nector as a guide. Fit T-butt con¬ 
nectors to sides and into cross brace. 
You will have to spring sides apart 
slightly to fit connectors into brace 
(Figure F). 

4. Bend the Va** x 1" bar as shown 
for the top brace. Drill holes for 
Va** bolts in cross brace and bolt brace 
in place (Figure D). 
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Peg Board Body and Tool Basket 

5, Cut a 30" X 57" panel from the 
perforated hardboard, plus three 
smaller panels (Figure G). 

6, The 1x8 board is cut 30 inches 
long and beveled along the front edge 
as shown. 

7, Use ^4 aluminum wood screws to 
attach the three smaller panels to 
the 1x8 wood base. Fasten the 1" 
corner angles to the front corners 
with 10-24 X 14" bolts and nuts, 

8, Drill two W* holes in the top of 
the large perforated hard board to 
clear the heads of bolts holding the 
top brace to side tubes. 


9. Clamp large panel and long 
corner angles in position on the 
aluminum frame. Drill 14" holes 
through the hardboard and long 1" 
corner angles from the back of the 
unit, using the V 4 " holes in the tubing 
for guides. Then secure the angles, 
hardboard and tubing with V 4 *' bolts 
Xhk" long. 

10, The bolts that hold the wheel 
brackets also hold the side perforated 
hardboard panels of the basket unit, 
so temporarily clamp the basket unit 
in place against the long corner 
angles and screw the bottom of the 
large panel to the 1 x 8 board with 
%** aluminum wood screws (Figure 
A), 


Wheel Brackefs 

11, Make up the wheel brackets to 
suit your set of wheels and axle from 
the ^4 X 1" aluminum bar (Figure 


12, Fit each set of wheel brackets 
to the frame by drilling a hole for 
each lower bracket in the 1" angle 
and bolting it in place. Clamp the 
upper brackets in place, including 
wheels and axle, and test out the unit 

13, Adjust the top bracket up or 
down until the wheels are about 
above ground when the unit is up¬ 
right, Then drill and bolt it in place 
to both the side tube and side angle. 




INSERT AND 


TflviST 


ELBOW 


CLDCKWISE 


TO SECURE 


lEC 


ENO 


TUBE 


END RLUS 


USE CONNECTOR 
AS DRILL GUIDE 


. .] 

L 12" J 

r* — — —^ 





Materials List 


2 pcs. 

1" O.D. aluminum tubing, 
8 feet long or 3 pcs., 6 feet 
long. 

2 pcs. 

1/16" X 1" X 1" aluminum 
angle, 6 feet long. 

1 pc- 

V4" X 1" aluminum bar, 6 
feet long. 

2 

1" 9(l-degree elbows. 

2 

1" T-butt connectors. 

1 pc. 

14" perforated tempered 
hardboard panel, 48" x 60". 

1 pc. 

stock lumber, 1 x 8 x 30". 

2 

wheels, 8^" dia. 

1 

axle to fit wheels, 34" to 
36" long. 

6 

washers to fit axle. 

4 pkgs. 

14"-20 X 114" aluminum 
bolts. 

2 pkgs. 

No. 8 X aluminum wood 

screws. 

2 pkgs. 

10-24 X 14 aluminum bolts. 

2 pcs. 

1" aluminum end plugs. 

THE END 
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THE BEAUTY OF THIS LAMP is enhanced by 
soft light falling on plantings. Wire-brushed 
wood gives dramatic 3-D effect and is ideal 
for two-toning. Lamp shade is plastic. 


Double-Duty Lamp 

R. J. DE CRISTOFORO 

Photographs by Genets Studio and William Eymann 


The addition of a planter and an interesting two-tone finish makes 
this more than just another lamp. 




MATERIALS NEEDED 


Part No. 

Pcs. Req. 

Size 

Material 

1 

2 

X 6 " X 14V4'' 

Redwood* 

2 

2 

^4'' X 4" X 14 V4" 

ft 

3 

1 

X X 

*» 

4 

2 

X 4V4" X 9" 


5 

2 

X 4V4'' X 14" 

** 

6 

1 

r X 4" X 6 " 

ft 

7 

1 

14" X 28" 

Copper or galvanized 
sheet metal 


Miscellaneous—Lamp wiring, Dk'* length of externally threaded tube 


(%") and thin nut to fit, bulb socket, harp, finial, and 
shade of approximate dimensions shown in drawing. 
♦Redwood is good since it works easily and wire brushes readily, but 
lacking this, work with fir plywood which has grain characteristics 
that will give similar results. 
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HEV FELLASI Here's a way to let your 
wife or girl friend join in the work¬ 
shop fun. You do the woodwork on 
this planterdamp; ask her to provide 
the shade and the plantings. This 
will do much to erase the feeling she 
may have of being a workshop 
“widow,” 

The project is an easy one and the 
results are most gratifying. The 3-D 
effect created by wdre-brushing the 
wood is interesting and provides an 
ideal base for a different two4one 
finish. Redwood or fir plywood will 
take this treatment which is just a 
matter of holding the wood against 
a turning wire brush. The brush re¬ 
moves soft grain from between hard 
grain areas. This leaves the hard 
grain “raised” so that the wood looks 
sculptured. This is most easily done 
with a brush on a powder shaft or on 
a portable drill, but a little elbow 
grease and a wire file-cleaning brush 
will accomplish the same thing. 

Start the project by cutting all 
parts to the size called for in the 
drawing and bill-of-materials. Put 
the base and the pedestal together as 
separate assemblies. Drill the holes 
for the lamp cord as shown in the 
drawing detail. Drill the hole 
through the base first: then drill the 
Va** hole so it meets the first one. If 
you wish, you can avoid the Va** hole 
by forming a channel in the bottom 
of the lamp to take the lamp cord. 
In either case, the cord emerges from 
the back. After this is accomplished 
you can do the wire brushing. 

The pedestal is attached by nail¬ 
ing up through the base. It might be 
wise to thread some string through 
the holes before you assemble so you 
can use it later to pull the wire 
through. 

Forming the metal liner is just a 
matter of making the flat layout on 
a piece of sheet metal, then bending 
it up as shown. It's a good idea to 



hollow 


FOUR PARTS FOR PEDESTAL ore cut io eitoct size, then miier-cut os thown (45 degrees). A 
ground blode will give o smooth cut and o perfect joifit. 



PUT PLENTY OF GLUE on motmg edges, then hold firmly together ond secure with corrugoted 
foiteners. After the pedeslol Is ossembled, set ii aside to dry while you molt® the other ports. 




THE SKYLIGHT-SHAPED TOP for (he pedestol is beveUuf on four edges. Degree of bevel is not too 
important; just be sure to leove o slight shoulder ot top. Hold work firmly on this operation; keep 
bonds well owoy from blode. 
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check the actual size of your own 
project before cutting the metal. 
Then you can change the dimensions 
slightly to take care of any discrep¬ 
ancies, if they exist, 

TJie hoie in the skylight lop should 
be a light fit for the %" threaded 
sleeve (this is a standard part you 
can buy in any store selling lamps 
or lamp parts). This can be forced 
in place and a nut placed on the un¬ 
derside before the part is nailed in 
place. The bulb socket threads on 
to the end of the sleeve which pro¬ 
trudes through the top. 

To finishj decide first on what 
colors you want (we used black and 
green). Then apply a full coat of 
the base color over the wood. Let 
this dry* Then dip a cloth in the con¬ 
trasting color and stroke it lightly 
over the base color so that only the 
raised areas pick up the paint. Let 
this dry thoroughly, then put on one 
or two coats of a satin-finish varnish. 
When this is dry, thread through the 
wiring and attach the socket and 
lamp shade harp. 

Now you can carry the project into 
the house and add the shade and 
plantings — which your gal should 
have ready by now, the mn 



JOINTS IN LINER are firmty seoled with solder. Till liner os shown, ihen heol pint and flow in 
solder Freely. Scrub wilh soop and wgler before plonling. 


Attention, Painters 

KEN MURRAY 


Use Plastic Bag When Cleaning Brushes 






Professional painters clean their brushes well, sepa¬ 
rating the bristles so the solvent can be worked well 
up into the heel. This can be done without wetting the 
hands with solvent if the cleaning is done inside a 
plastic bag. Less solvent is required and the bristles 
can be worked thoroughly through the bag. 


Paper Rtm Catches Paint Drips 



if the outside of a paper plate is used to extend the 
rim of a paint can, it will prevent dripping down the 
side and also provide a rest for the brush. Center the 
paint can on a paper plate, draw around it with a pencil 
and cut with scissors well inside the line. Force the 
plate over the can rim to assure a tight fit. 
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if you cant lick them — 
let them join you 

RALPH SMITH 


A father describes the happy results of giving his 4-year-old son 
tools of his own. 


AS ANY parent of a lively lad of three 
years or up knows, it is difficult to 
be a home craftsman or even a plain 
part-time do-it-yourself man and a 
good father at the same time. 

The child psychologists all tell us 
we must be “pals” to our sons, but 
sometimes the lesson is forgotten 
when Daddy’s all-too-willing helper 
gets busy with the saw on the leg 
of the table that is almost ready for 
the last coat of varnish, or when 
Junior decides that a coat of green 
paint would look good on the cabinet 
we had intended to do in mahogany 
stain. 

Eventually there comes a time 


A PRESENT. Or it it a brib«? 



AT THIS POINT it it important to head him off 
gently before he goet looking for the nearest 
chair leg that needs shortening. 


when father must either put double 
locks on his workshop and bar the 
windows, or else try to direct his 
offspring’s energy and creativeness 
into harmless, yet interesting, chan¬ 
nels. I chose the second approach 
because good padlocks are too ex¬ 
pensive, and Junior could probably 
pick them anyway. The results were 
so good that I pass them on to the 
readers of workbench with a few 
suggestions: 

I bought my 4-year-old an inex¬ 
pensive kit of small tools ready boxed 
for children in a metal tool box. You 
can, of course, make up your own 
set, but you should be careful to 
select tools that are authentic enough 
actually to work, but not dangerous. 
Avoid sharp-edged instruments such 
as chisels, knives, etc. The main 
items should be the handsaw, small 
enough for little hands, and the 
junior-size hammer. The metal box 
is a good idea, because it is relatively 
indestructible, and because it en¬ 
courages the “everything in its place” 
habit which our sons should learn 
even if we (our wives say) did not. 

Once the junior carpenter has his 
tools, you have only to give him a 
place to work where a bit of sawdust 
won’t be too difficult to clean up, 
and supply him with some scrap 
lumber and a few large size nails 
and screws. As shown in the illustra- 



SAWING takes a bit of instruction and a lot of 
concentration. 


tions, a bit of basic instruction does 
no harm, and a few holes drilled in 
the wood blocks assure success in 
driving the first few nails and screws. 
After that he is on his own, and he’ll 
love it. 

My experience has been that the 
boy with his own tools will leave 
Daddy’s tools alone, and he learns 
the basic carpentry skills surprisingly 
fast. 

And who knows? Maybe he will get 
good enough in a few years that Dad 
can boss the job while Junior crawls 
up on the roof to put a new guy wire 
on the TV antenna or fix that leaky 
shingle. 


A FEW predrilled holes for nail starters save 
thumbs while he's learning. Be sure to supply 
large size nails. 



EVEN MOTHER agrees that this look of satisfied 
accomplishment is worth the bother of cleaning 
up a bit of sawdust. 
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PHOTOGRAPH 1—Fasten the cross strips to the mirror with glue ond 
screws. Be sure the screws do not penetrate the mirror backing and mar 
the mirror surface. 



PHOTOGRAPH 2—Fasten the fixture mounting strips to the cross strips. 
Screws should be short enough so the points do not penetrate the ftn< 
ished side of the fixture mounting strips. 


Build Light into your Mirror 


ELMA WALTNER 


This illuminated mirror will make shaving easier 
—if you can get the feminine members of the 
family away from it. 



PHOTOGRAPH 3—Pass the wires of the fixtures through the holes drilled 
to accommodate them in the fixture mounting strips. 


IF YOU are tired of not having your shaving mirror 
properly lighted to enable you to do a good job, this 
quickly assembled illuminated mirror will help you im¬ 
prove the quality and ease of your shaves. 

An 18" X 18" mirror was used for the project illus¬ 
trated. This is a good size but a different size could be 
substituted and the length of the back cross strips ad¬ 
justed accordingly. An unmounted mirror cannot be 
used so check to be sure the one you are buying has a 
backing (usually %" Presdwood). 

Cut the two cross strips (A on the diagram) of hard¬ 
wood to the size specified on the diagram. Fasten the 
strips across the back of the mirror using glue and V^" 
screws (Photograph 1). Be sure to nip the points off the 
screws so they do not penetrate through the Presdwood 
backing and mar the mirror. With the glue to help hold 
the pieces which take very little strain, even the short¬ 
ened screw will have sufficient holding strength. 

Cut the fixture mounting strips (B on the diagram) of 
%" thick hardwood. Walnut was used but birch or other 
preferred wood would do equally well. Drill a hole, cen¬ 
trally located, V 4 ** in diameter, to accommodate the fix¬ 
ture mounting bolt, through each fixture mounting strip. 
Sand the two fixture mounting strips thoroughly and 
apply three coats of shellac, allowing each coat to dry 
before applying the next. After the third coat has dried, 
rub lightly with fine steel wool and apply a coat of wax. 

Fasten the fixture mounting strip to the cross strips 
with flathead screws passed through countersunk holes 
in the cross strips and driven into the fixture mounting 
strips from the back (Photograph 2). Screw points 
should not penetrate the finished side of the fixture 
mounting strips. 
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PHOTOGRAPH 4—Foilon the iUtare in place by posiing the chrome 
plated, flatheod itove boh through the mounting hate at the center of 
the fixture ond the correiponding hole in the fixture mounting board. 
Screw on the nut to hold the fixture firmly In place. 



PHOTOGRAPH 5—Moke the wire connections os explained in the text. 
&e sure that the white wires of one fixture ore connected to the white 
wire of the other by the strond of lamp cord,, and the block wires of 
one fixture to the black wire of the other* 


THE FIXTURES used are 4Q-watt Lumiiine brackets with 
adjustable shades. One has a plug-in outlet to accom¬ 
modate the electric shaver or other appliances. The 
other fixture has no plug-in. The fixture that has the 
plug-in will require four holes to be drilled through the 
hxture mounting strip, located below the hole for the 
mounting bolt. Refer to the diagram and to Photograph 
3, which shows the wires being passed through the holes. 
Note that two of the wires are white and two are black. 
Pass the wires through the holes and fit the fixture in 
place against the fixture mounting strip. Fasten the 
fixture to the fixture mounting strip by passing the 
chrome plated, flathead stove bolt through the hole in 
the fixture and the hole in the fixture mounting strip 
(Photograph 4). Attach nut on the under side and draw 
tight to hold the fixture in place against the mounting 
strip. 

Attach the second fixture in the same way* Note that 


this one, without the plug-in, has only two wires, one 
white and one black, so only two holes will need to be 
drilled through the fixture mounting strip to accommo¬ 
date them. Strip the insulation from about 1" of the 
end of each of the four wires of the first fixture, and 
the two wires of the second fixture. Cut two pieces of 
single strand lamp cord wire long enough to connect 
the wires of the two fixtures. Strip the insulation off 
1" of each end. Now, on the fixture that has the four 
wires, twist the ends of the two white wires together 
then twist the connected strands to the end of one of the 
lamp cord wires. Solder the connection. Twist the two 
black wires together and twist to the other length of 
lamp cord wire. Solder. Bring the lamp cord that is fas¬ 
tened to the two white wires across the back of the mir¬ 
ror and twist the free end to the single white wire of the 
second fixture. Similarly, fasten the other length of 
lamp cord to the single black wire. At this end, attach 


■HOLES FOR 
WIRES OF "PLUG¬ 
IN FIXTURE 


WARDWOOD 

STRIPS %'THICK 
fOR MOUNTINO 
FIXTURE (&)' 


MIRROR 18"KI8‘’ 
MOUNTED ON PRESDWOOD 


5^4 




HOLE FOR 
IXTURE 

MOUNTING BOLT 


* CROSS STRIPS 23*'X l^'X^’^A) o 




5/4 


Ik" 

J_ 


-3' 




i • 


IS* 


•HOLES FOR 
WIRES OF 
PLAIN FIXTURE 
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PHOTOGRAPH &—Bring the Tamp cord to (h» wnler, then drop it down, 
fitting il olong a groova cut tn the lower cro»^ ft rip. Cover with o me to I 
plole screwed lo the cross strip. 


a length of double strand lamp cord to lead to the out¬ 
let. Split the cord for several inches and strip the in¬ 
sulation from about of the end of each wire. Twist 
the end of one wire around the connection of the cross 
lamp cord and white wire. Twist the end of the other 
wire around the cross lamp cord and black wire con¬ 
nection, Solder both connections (Photograph 5)* Attach 
a plug to the free end of the double strand lamp cord. 
Wrap all soldered connections with electrician's tape. 

Carry the double strand lamp cord along the single 
strand lamp cord to the center of the mirror, wrapping 
the three with tape at several points to hold them to¬ 
gether. Cut a groove in the lower wood cross strip (A) 
at about the center, deep enough to allow the cord to 
fit into it. Lay the cord in place and cover with a small 
metal shield (Photograph 6>, Screw the shield to the 
wood strip to hold the cord in place. This will prevent 
the cord from becoming worn by being chafed between 
the mirror and the wall on which it hangs. 

Hang the mirror in the desired location—and stand 
aside for the stampede, for all the members of the 
family, feminine (Photograph 7) as well as masculine, 
will just naturally gravitate to the well-lighted mirror 
for all "mirror jobs," 



PHOTOGRAPH 7—If you hodt any illusion! that this iUiiminai«d mirror 
would bd your property eKclusively for shoving^ you hod be$t pul them 
ojide peacefully. The female members of the foiiiily will quiddy discover 
how hondy it is for all mirror jobs, 

MATERIALS LIST 

Mirror with Presdwood backing—18"' x 18"', 

Two hardwood cross strips. 

Two hardwood fixture mounting strips. 

One 40-w^att Lumiline fixture with adjustable shade. 
With plug-in outlet. 

One 40-watt Lumiline fixture with adjustable shade, 
without plug-in outlet, 

3 ft. single wire lamp cord, 

6 ft, (or desired length to reach outlet) double wire 
lamp cord and plug, 

Tw^o chrome finish flathead stove bolts, y^** x 
Metal plate, Vi** x 114" (may be aluminum or tin can 
stock). 

Screws, 

Glue, shellac, wax. 

TOOLS LIST 

Saw—hand or power* 

Screwdriver. 

Soldering iron* 

Cutting pliers. 

Solder. 

Electncian's tape* the ehd 


PUBLICATIONS YOU CAN GET FROM UNCLE SAM 


Wood , * * Colors anu Klnds—C orrect identification 
of species is essential to make sure of selecting the 
right wood for a specified job. This publication has 
been prepared by the Forest Products Laboratory lo 
serve the needs of commerce, industry and technology 
in the identification of wood. Descriptions* including 
range, properties and principal uses, are provided for 
18 hardwoods and 14 softwoods — the species most 
commonly found in retail lumber markets. Accom¬ 
panying each description is a full color illustration 
showing grain pattern and other characteristics. End¬ 
grained, edge-grained (quarter-sawed), and flat¬ 
grained (plain-sawed) surfaces are all displayed in 
each illustration, A glossary defines the terms used 
in the description. 36 pages; 50 cents. Catalogue No. 
A L76:10L 


Electiiic Shock—Its Causes and Its Prevention — 
This publication describes the fundamentals and basic 
causes of electric shock, the conditions resulting in 
shock, and precautions that can be taken to prevent 
electric shocks. Although it was wTitten for the in¬ 
struction of naval personnel, it should be helpful to 
all persons who use electrical appliances or who work 
around electrical equipment, 37 pages; 20 cents. Cata¬ 
logue No, D211.2;E1 2, 

Keep Your Tile Drains Working "If properly in¬ 
stalled, tile drains need only slight care to keep them 
working. This pamphlet describes several methods 
for cleaning or making minor repairs on tile lines, 
and presents some hints on avoiding trouble in the 
lines, 8 pages; 5 cents. Catalogue No. A 1.35:347. 


Unlei^ Dthrrwlse indirated, nil j^uht lent tana TiHted nbave may be 

ordered from the Superintendent of Documenta. Government FrintEnR 
Office, Wiiifhinutan 2S. D.C. Be iiure to {nrlude the eataloirue number 
fui well oa the title of each publleatfon ordered. Payment ahould be 
made by cheek or money order payable ta the Superintendent of 
DfXTiiments or by document coupons which arc said in sets of twenty 
for $t. Postajre stamps will not be nceepted. 
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Phoiogmphif show th** door €is it opppors /n»m the outside and the inside of the 
hottse. 


A New Use for an Old French Door 


GROVER BRINKMAN 


WHAT TO do with an unsightly French door that is no 
longer needed is a problem faced by many household¬ 
ers, Many of the older houses have them^ and some¬ 
times they are an eyesore. You can wall them up— 
or you might try turning the door into an attractive 
“showcase,*' for small bric-a-brac, novelties, plants, as 
Mrs. Leila Cox of Lebanon, Illinois, did with a door of 
this type. 

To transform the door into the showcase you need 
but three things: plywood, double-strength glass, and 
some quarter-round. 

The plywood is used to "box” the door, its entire 
height and width, to the floor level. On this door, ply¬ 
wood w’as cut into 12-inch-wide strips, and scalloped 
plywood border was added to give it a shadow box ef¬ 
fect, When the box was assembled it was tacked to the 
door facing, and protrudes out into the room. In other 
words, you simply make a hollow box-like frame of 
plywood and attach it to the door facing. To mount the 
glass shelving, simply nail quarter-round stripping to 
the door facing, and slide the glass on too. This makes 
the glass shelving easily removable for cleaning. Width 
of the shelves, and number used, is up to the individual. 
This door contains five shelves, eight inches in width. 
You can buy new glass for this, or if you want to scout 
around an auto junkyard, the old-style flat windshield 
glass is admirable. Or broken plate glass windows can 


also be cut down into stripping of this nature. 

If you have a band saw, scalloping the bordering ply¬ 
wood paneling is easy; if not, let a local carpenter cut 
it out for you—the work of a few moments. 

You can substitute wooden shelving for the glass, if 
you so desire. But glass has several advantages—it is 
more attractive, easier to keep clean, and can be re¬ 
moved at will. 

Before turning the door into a showcase, it is always 
a good idea to either putty the cracks, or make it 
weatherproof in any conventional way. 

This door has a two-way attractiveness—both from 
the outside, as you come up to the house—and from 
the inside as well. Light, diffusing through the door, 
adds a sparkle to its bric-a-brac and potted plants, and 
it is an ideal spot to grow and exhibit violets and other 
small plants, Mrs. Cox uses the bottom shelf for a 
heavier planter, and the other shelves for potted plants 
and novelties. 

Paint the “box” of the door in some light, pastel shade 
to make it more eye-compelling. A two-tone paint job, 
with the box in one color, and the scalloping border in 
another, adds to its attractiveness. 

Using plywood and small brads for the box, this type 
of showcase can be dismounted easily, if the door is 
ever put back into service. 


Tire Kxa 
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This Back Yard Table folds up 


HAROLD JACKSON 


When it gets too nippy for outdoor living, it's no trick at all to 
move this table inside along with its benches. 


THE FOLDING legs OH this outdoor table 
(Photograph 1) make it easy to store 
or move into the basement for winter 
use as a play table for the young¬ 
sters. for rough kitchen use, etc. 
Material for this table can be ob¬ 
tained at any lumberyard. White 
pine or fir are good woods to use for 
this project. The table described here 
is 5 feet long, 3 feet wide and stands 
30 inches high. The benches are the 


same length. The seat board is 12 
inches wide. The benches stand 19 
inches high. The legs and crosspieces 
are made of 2 by 4 material. 

The table top boards are I" x 12^^ 
and are spaced W apart. This table 
is 60" long but it could be made 
longer if desired. The top boards are 
nailed directly onto the crosspieces 
leaving 2" projection at each end. 
The center block is nailed in place 


at the center of the top boards. The 
legs are the ‘‘X** type. They are half- 
notched where they cross at the 
center. A hole is bored at the 
center of the notch for the brace 
bolt. The legs are hinged to the 
inner edge of the crosspieces as 
shown using 3" x 3" hinges (Photo¬ 
graph 2)* 

The braces are made of thin 
wall conduit. The ends are flattened 
and drilled for the attaching bolts. 
The ends of the braces are bent to 
fit properly in place. The table 
braces are 28" long. The holes must 
be marked for each individual table 
because some variation can occur at 
this point. Make sure the legs are at 
right angles to the table top when 
marking the brace holes. One-fourth 
inch bolts with winged nuts are used 
to attach the braces to make them 
easily removed when folding the 
legs. The upper ends of the braces 
reach to the center of the table (Pho¬ 
tograph 2) and are attached by the 
same bolt through the table top 
and center block. 

the spcHES (Photograph 3) are 
made in much the same manner as 
the table except that the legs do not 
fold. The legs are crossed and 
notched and are nailed to the inside 
of the crosspiece. The legs must be 
drilled before nailing to prevent 
Splitting. The benches have a 2" x 2" 
support rail running down the center 
of the seat board to add strength. 
Braces for the benches are 16" long. 
The lower ends are bolted at the 
cross in the legs and the upper 
are attached by a V 4 " bolt through 
the seat board and support rail. A 
separate bolt is used for each brace. 
The table and benches are painted 
with outside paint. 



WHEN SUMMER DAYS like thU are over^ lable can be folded up, torrred iniide for storage 
or itidoor u»e. 
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BOTTOM VIEW of table showing orrongemenl 
of legs ond brocei. 



BOTTOM VIEW of bench showing orrongentent of legs ond center support rail. 


MATERIALS NEEDED 
(AU measurements in inches) 



Table 



Benches 

(Two) 

a— 1 X 12 X 60 

Top boards 

2— 1 K 12 K 60 

Seat board 

2— 2x 

4x30 

Crosspieces 

4— 2 X 

4 X 11 

Crosspieces 

1— 2 X 

4 k 19 

Center block 

8— 2 X 

4x22 

Legs 

4— 2x 

4 K 40 

Legs 

2— 2x 

2 X 47 

Support 

2—^ X 28 Thin wall conduit 

4— ^/2 X la Thin wall conduit 

2—X 

2 Carriage head bolts 

4— Va X 

2 Carriage 

head bolts 

1— Va X 

3 Carriage head bolts 

4—Vi X 

3 Carriage 

head bolts 



THE ENI^ 
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Built-in 

Vanity 

Corner 


PAUL COREY 



PHOTOGRAPH 1—A router mode it easy to cot this free-form vanity table top out of plywood. 
The 14'* bit made an excessive kerf but left the edge of the plywood smooth and solid. 



PHOTOGRAPH 2—To make the drawer frame, cut a 24" length of 1 x 4 for the front. Cut two 
12'' lengths and rip off Fasten each of these strips to one side of each 12" board to 
make an "L". Cut a 22Mi" length of 1 x 4 and rip off strip. In the center of one edge notch 
out Vt" X Keep the 22!^" x strip for later use and assemble the other parts as 
shown here with glue and nails. 


This dressing table and winged 
mirror are sure to be used daily 
by the feminine members of the 
household. 


THIS BUILT-IN comer dressing table 
(Photograph 11) makes a welcome 
and out of the ordinary birthday 
present for your teenage daughter 
or for the daughter of friends. Of 
course your wife might like some¬ 
thing like this too, you never know. 

The shape of the table depends 
upon the space you have to put it in 
and the tools you have to work with. 
You need from 36'' to 48" in length 
and from 16" to 20" in depth. You 
can make it semi-free-form if you 
have a router, band saw, jig saw, 
saber saw or just a standard com¬ 
pass saw. An irregular shape will 
give the table variety, but it’ll make 
just as big a hit if you have to leave 
it a rectangle. 

Hang an ample drawer beneath it 
and make a winged mirror for the 
top and just see what an appreciated 
guy you become. 

The accompanying drawings and 
photographs show you how a vanity 
corner table was made for a 20" x 
48" space. 
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Materials Needed: 

Table 

fir plywood 20" x 48" 

Linoleum 20" x 40" (Or a plastic 
laminate) 

6' of alluminum counter edging 
7' of 2 X 4 to support table on wall 


Drawer 

8' of 1 X 4 redwood 

V4" Masonite 12^4" x 22^" 

Wing Mirror 

redwood plywood 18" x 30" 
10" of 1 X 4 redwood 
Two W* dowels 36" long 


Two pair of 1" surface mounted 
hinges 

Two mirrors 6" x 15%" 

One mirror 12" x 15%" 

(Scraps of wood to make x 
''L'* shaped stop for center 
mirror and V4" x pieces to 
hold in wing mirrors.) 


■FlGrURE A 




FIGURE A^^Shows dimemiorn and thapmg of vanity tabk top and tbe parts and assembly of the drawer frame. Detail of drawer glide and drawer 
stop given. 
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PHOTOGRAPH 3—Channels for the drawer glides to slide in are made 
by cutting the 22W‘ x strip you saved into two equal parts 
and gluing and nailing these to lengths of 1 x 4 that have been ripped 
down the middle. Turn the table top over and glue and nail one of 
these from the center as shown. Then slide the glide of the 

drawer frame into this channel and add the second channel. 



PHOTOGRAPH 4—To make a drawer stop and guide use the x 
scraps to make a '"T". Fasten the bar of the 'T" to the stem with a 
screw so that it can be removed and the drawer allowed to slide out. 
Glue ond nail the stem of the to the underside of the table top 
as shown. 



PHOTOGRAPH 5—After gluing and nailing the 12^" x 22W' panel of 
Masonite to the bottom of the drawer, the whole assembly was let 
down on to a 2 X 4 supporting frame. This frame consisted of a 2 x 4 
fastened flat against the wall at the back and acro:s one end with 3" 
fiathead No. 12 screws driven into the studding. Screw heads were 
countersunk and filled. A tapered 2x4 brace was placed 10'* in from 
the unsupported end to strengthen it. 



PHOTOGRAPH 6—The linoleum was cot to fit the shape of the top and 
fastened down with adhesive. Then the edge was trimmed with aluminum 
counter edging. 


FIGURE B—Dimensions and position of 14'* plywood panels for the mirrors. 
Dimensions of wing shelves and detail of channels for center mirror. 



^lOUl^E B PANELS fOR WING MIRROR 



Shaped strips whica 

HOtO CCnTER mirror 
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PHOTOGRAPH 7—Bevel the t>vo long edges of the 14" x 18" panel of plywood and one long 
edge on each of the two 8" x 18" panels. Loy the panels on your bench with the beveled edges 
together and down and *4" apart and hinge them together with flat surface hinges. Place each 
hinge \W* in from the ends. 



PHOTOGRAPH 8—Glue and nail the 7%" 1 x 4 
blocks to the beveled side of the 8" x 18" 
panels. Place the 45 degree end toward the 
bevel on the plywood. Set one of these flush 
with the end of the panel and the other in. 



PHOTOGRAPH 9—Cut the two 36" lengths of W* dowel into 18" pieces 
and insert them in the holes in the shelves. Sand all the edges smooth 
and finish with varnish or water-clear lacquer. 



PHOTOGRAPH 10—Place the 6" x 15%" mirrors in the narrow wings 
and hold them in place with 14" x 14" blocks 6" long bradded to the 
shelves. Line up the mirror on the center panel and glue and nail the 
"L" shaped strips over each end. Plastic mirror mounts con be used 
here in place of the strips if you wish. 



PHOTOGRAPH 11 — The completed dressing table 
with ample drawer space and a winged mirror 
got this teenager's hearty opproval. 


THE END 
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LATEX BASE PAINTS are easily applied with a paint roller but you shou Id use a small brush to paint around trim and edges and corners as 
shown here. 


Some Ways to use 


LATEX BASE PAINTS 


TED MORGAN 

A surface assumes many of the qualities of rubber when you apply 
latex emulsion paint to it. 


THANKS TO the availability of latex 
base paint the do-it-yourself home 
decorator can take on almost any 
interior paint job around the house 
with confidence that he will do a 
good job, particularly if he follows 
certain practices, several of which 
will be explained here. 

Latex emulsion paints have rubber 
as their base. Spreading these paints 
over a surface produces a surface 
film possessing most of the familiar 


qualities of rubber. A motor car tire 
traveling over a rough or gravel road 
displays great abrasion resistance. 
The film of a latex surface has 
similar qualities and like the rubber 
gloves worn by surgeons, chemists 
and housewives it is waterproof and 
resists the corrosive action of acids 
and alkalis. And, like the chemist’s 
rubber apron, latex surfaces are 
easily cleaned. 

In latex emulsion paints, rubber 


latex as a binder replaces oils, resins 
and solvents of conventional type 
paints. Latex base paints can be used 
over any type of interior surface 
providing the surface preparation is 
the same as for conventional coat¬ 
ings. When applied over plaster or 
cement surfaces they are highly re¬ 
sistant to “lime burning.” They are 
well adapted to application over 
porous surfaces such as wallpaper 
and wallboard. 
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A single coat of latex emulsion 
paint usually does a good job. A 
gallon covers approximately 500 
square feet and the painl is manu¬ 
factured ready for use and requires 
no thinning. The paint dries enough 
to touch in 15 to 20 minutes. It can 
be applied in about half the time re¬ 
quired for solvent or resin based 
paints. It is exceptionally dirt re¬ 
sistant. Pencil and crayon marks 
can be washed or scrubbed off with 
comparative ease. Most dirt spots, 
except those that have been produced 
by a stubstance that contains grease, 
can be washed off with clear water. 
Surfaces can also be spot cleaned 
with a damp cloth leaving no trace 
where spots have been removed. 

One of the tremendous advantages 
of latex base paint is that it is a 
recognized vapor barrier, which re¬ 
tards the movement of water vapor 
from the interior of a structure 
through an outside wall surface. This 
provides a distinct economy in help¬ 
ing to prevent the blistering of out¬ 
side coatings. 

Even though you have never 
painted before, painting with latex 
base paints can be a pleasure. Paint 
experts of the Glidden Co., Cleveland. 
Ohio, have provided the information 
on which the following hints to 
painters are based. 

To assure yourself of the best re¬ 
sults on walls and woodwork be sure 
that the surface you plan to paint is 
perfectly clean—free of all dust and 
grease. 

In addition to the amount of paint 
necessary to cover the surface you 
are painting, you should have on 
hand: four-inch brushes for walls and 
ceiling and one-, or two-inch brushes 
for woodwork and narrow areas 
which you may encounter when cut¬ 
ting in around windows. If you have 
had some experience you can handle 
six-, or eight-inch brushes for wall 
surfaces. Should you decide to apply 
the paint by roller you will, of course, 
need a roller coater and tray. Other 
essentials are a mixing pail, latex 
spackling compound for filling 
cracks, nail holes and the like, a step- 
ladder, small puttv knife, sandpaper, 
wiping rags and dropcloths. 

While latex base paints don’t drip, 
splash and splatter as much as ordi¬ 
nary paints precautions are neces¬ 
sary. Move furniture to one side away 
from area where paint is being ap¬ 
plied and cover it with dropcloths 
and newspapers. If by mischance 
rugs and upholstery do become 
splattered, rub the spot immediately 
with a wet bar of mild soap and keep 
the spot wet. Then remove the resi¬ 
due with a wet cloth and clean the 
spot with dry cleaning naphtha. 

THE FOLLOWING suggestions apply to 
the indicated surfaces: 

PLASTER—Bare plaster should be 
clean and dry before you paint it. 
Wash off all glue where walloaper 
has been removed: rinse well with 
water. Patch all cracks w'ith latex 


spackling compound, then spot prime 
with latex base paint. Apply two 
coats of paint; thin the first coat 25 
per cent with water. If plaster ap¬ 
pears loosely bound, shows sanding 
scratches or has plaster dust or newly 
scratched areas, it should be wiped 
down with a cloth saturated with 
water. Let dry overnight and apply 
prime and finish coats as already 
described. 

WALLPAPER — Usually one coat 
of latex base paint on wallpaper is 
sufficient. But first test wallpaper 
for bleeding inks, metallic colors and 
water-soluble dyes by painting a 
small spot in an inconspicuous area. 
If w'allpaper designs or colors bleed 
through, best procedure is to remove 
the paper. To avoid such removal, 
however, you may apply a thin sealer 
coat of shellac to the entire surface 
in an effort to seal in the stains prior 
to painting. Wallpaper may be ap¬ 
plied over latex base paints in the 
usual manner. Also, wallpaper 
painted over with such paints may 
be removed. To do so score surface 
wdth a coarse rasp file, hacksaw 
blade, wire brush or very coarse 
abrasive paper: then soak w^ith water 
or steam and remove the paper. 

OLD PAINT AND GLOSSY SUR¬ 
FACES—Enameled and varnished 
surfaces on walls or woodwork should 
be rubbed with fine sandpaper to 
dull the old finish to provide better 
adhesion for new painting. In many 
cases a solvent surface conditioner 
may be used for this purpose. Follow 
the directions on the label. Painted 
surfaces that wash off on a wet 
soapy cloth or become soft after 
several minutes of soaking with 
water should be completely removed 
before painting. 

UNPAINTED WOODWORK — All 
nail holes should be filled with a good 
latex spackling compound; don’t use 
putty or patching “sticks.” Sand 
smooth when dry. You can prime 
most wood surfaces with a full-bodied 
coat of latex base paint, then finish 
with a second coat, full body. Al¬ 
ways feathersand with a very fine 
sandpaper between coats. For maxi¬ 
mum filling of wood grain, prime 
woodwork with a good enamel under- 
coater. 

BASEMENTS—With a putty knife 
or similar tool scrape concrete, un¬ 
glazed tile, masonry walls, etc., and 
then wire brush them to remove all 
loose particles. Scrub off thoroughly 
all water soluble-paints. Apply first 
coat of latex base paint full body, 
although if surface is extremely 
porous, thin first coat 25 per cent with 
water. Work in a minimum tempera¬ 
ture of 65 degrees and provide good 
ventilation. Before painting around 
shower and laundry areas remove 
every particle of soap and greasy 
residue. Latex base paints must be 
allowed to cure thoroughly before 


subjecting them to heavy water 
splashings. 

METAL—Bare metal should first 
be primed with a conventional good 
grade interior base coat. When dry, 
latex base paint may be applied, 
although such paints are not recom¬ 
mended for application to surfaces 
which are subjected to extreme heat. 

WALLBOARD—Latex base paints 
seal every type of wallboard quickly 
and easily after usual surface prepa¬ 
ration. Prime all joints and spackled 
nailheads with latex base paint 
thinned 25 per cent with water. .Mter 
overnight drying, the surface will 
then be ready for finish coats. Al¬ 
ways sand lightly between coals. 

TO APPLY latex base paint, first stir 
it thoroughly, then pour it back and 
forth several times from one can to 
another. Always start a new can o. 
paint from a corner, never in tlie 
middle of a wall or ceiling where 
slight variations might be noticeable. 
Keep your brush well filled with 
paint. The average four-inch brush 
full of paint should be spread over 
an area no larger than 6 by 24 inches. 
Apply uniformly with minimum 
brushing and make light finishing 
strokes toward the painted area. You 
can touch up missed spots after the 
film has dried to the point where 
any variations in color have dis¬ 
appeared. Be sure to use paint from 
the same can. brushing it out uni¬ 
formly with a small brush. Feather 
the edges of the touch-up. 

Latex base paints lend themselves 
well to the use of a paint roller. F’rst, 
use a small brush to paint around 
trim and all ceiling edges and cor¬ 
ners. Then pour paint into special 
pan made for use with a roller until 
half the sloping bottom is covered. 
Before using the roller, wet it with 
clear water and shake or spin off 
excess. Roll the roller into the paint 
until it is covered uniformly, then 
roll off excess paint by running 
roller slowly on ridges on upper slope 
of pan. Start rolling paint on the w-'ll 
surface with slight, even strokes. Do 
not spin the roller or use heavy nres- 
sure on it. Begin each new rollerful 
away from the previously painted 
area and roll toward the completed 
work. Overlap strokes 50 per cent. 
Paint areas about two square feet 
per rollerful. To remov^c bijbble.s and 
heavy edges, make light finishing 
strokes, using the roller in the one 
direction which causes the bubbles 
to disappear. 

For spraying, use latex base paint 
with full bodv or reduce with w.n<er 
if necessary for proper atomization. 
Strain through fine cloth. 

You can ea.sily clean bru.shes and 
equioment with soap and water after 
using latex base paints. Dry 
thoroughlv to keep metal parts from 
rusting. Do not clean brushes or 
equipment wdth turpentine or oil paint 
solvents. the end 
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Tile Topped Coffee Table 


RALPH G. SMITH, JR. 


An easy way to give distinction to a coffee 
table is to surface it with tiles arranged in your 
own pattern. 



PHOTOGRAPH l^Thii photo illustrates the abstract design of the ortginol 
table mode by Ralph Smith. Colors here are yellow^ wheot^ Ian and 
deep brown^ A solid color design or regulor pottern could be used 
with equally good effect. 



PHOTOGRAPH 3~Grout Is mixed to o creamy consistency and applied 
with a rag or brush* 



photograph 2—The mastic is spread with o serrated spredder* The 
spreader used here was made frorn □ scrap of tin. 



PHOTOGRAPH 4—Do-it-yourseJf furniture legs are spaced wiih centers 
approximately 314 inches from sides and ends of toble* 
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FIGURE A 




HERE IS a coffee table (Photograph 1> that looks expen¬ 
sive and modern, is extremely practical, easy to clean^ 
and is surprisingly simple to build. 

A piece of ^ 4 -inch plywood, 36 standard 4^/t-inch square 
tiles available at any tile company, a length of standard 
1-inch outside-corner molding, and a set of 12-mch do¬ 


it-yourself wooden or wrought-iron legs are all you need, 
and you are ready to begin. More elaborate designs can 
be made by using smaller tiles. 

Since tiles vary slightly in size according to manu¬ 
facturer, buy your tiles first, selecting several harmon¬ 
izing colors, and having in mind a pattern at the time 
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NOW CAST YOUR OWN TILES WITH CASTOGLAS 


The phote above iUuetratee the eimple 
method of castiag own coloHul tilee. A 

few dropi of Hardener mixed with Castoglas 
convertt if iolo a hard ttle within 30 minutes 
. * . without heat! No toole are needed, no 
previouB experience. There la no limit to the 
color combinotione you can ciea^e hy merely 
mixing color paste# with the liquid CaelO' 

lofl, 

rulr distinctive table tiles can be made lor 
a# little as 2Sc in colors ol choice, any 

color, including gold, silver, copper and vari¬ 
ous tnarbleizod combioatioiis^ Natural leaves 
and buttetllies may he pormonently ^ pre¬ 
served In Castoglai and individual pieces 


Ca£t lOur own colorful tiles and mosaics to matce 
tables like this. Easy, ineitpetisive. 


assembled to form trays, table tO|^, wail 
tiles. These are dilierent Irom anything yau 
have ever seen. 

Three new manuals Gontain complete illus¬ 
trated directions Inr casting TILES. MO¬ 
SAICS and lEWELBY. Nothing like it has 
ever been publUhod before. With these three 
valuable manuals, we wilt also send you, 
at no extra charge, our booklet ^^How In 
Earn Extra Money in Spare Time in Your 
Own Home Worlmhop." To cover mailing 
charges, send 25c to: 

Craft Dept. HT-9 

IHE CAlTDint COMPANY, Woodstock, HI, 



roots 


SEND NO MONEY! Order Any of These 
Valuable POPULAR MECHANICS CRAF^SM 
for 10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION! 


Mon«y-Savln( Rrofects end Plans, CloaHy Explained 
and Illustrated ... for Boffinners and Experts 

Order any of these authorifativc Popular McchsnJct 
“How-To Books and cxantine chem for 10 daj-j FREE! 
Sec how they csn hdp you make thousands of useful 
iicms. easily, while you save money on each project. 
Choose from the tiiles below , , , then mail coupon. 


t. MoWenr ^tfreTtur* You Can 
BuHd . . . 

Doxflfit of unirt dvsrsm fay 1 m4- 
raf lurnttartcrifurntfi. 
t. tOfa Best Weeftwdfking PrvJ. 
ecte . . . ties Pea.) S 2 .H. 
OetiOed slins M ewer^ftiini from a 
140 Ed 4 secretifiF d«ik 
S. All About Ueholetetfng . . . 
(224 »,fS. 

MaAc ofd fwnHort took Ilk* o«iv. U'l 
erty. flop. by. (left, tht wiy. 

4. Oe-ll>yauficlf Mstertels 
Guide . . . < 1 S 2 Pat J SS.M. 


^. H e n ft he a k ei A m e r l c e n 
Weeds , . . rZH Pages) S2.fS, 
Shgiia, dKcribn wo^i^ ruiittls 
fa«t (o use for ell projecii. 

#, How to Build ee Power Tools 
. . . f144) Pge, *2,tS, 
lys easy lo build pmwr tsoh from 
icre^ melSiriils end save moniy^ 
r. How to Ms* Hand Toole ( 1 W 
Pagse) . , «,i5. 

How lo buy. ttst 30 besic loott. For 
bef inutrs, Kpw tented men. 

>, Home Impfovement Guide 

{i>2 Pages} . . . Sl.ta. 

Haw |g repair, feimdel any ptirt of 
borne, end itvt bii money. 

200 e. Ontario Gt., Dept, 2iF 
Chiceflo It, tlllnoie 


Telit how end what to buy tor your 
projects (o lave you ewsb. 

POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 


I CinCLE BOOKS you WANT... AND 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

I Pbfdlar Htchiiiics PTtss, D«si 26F 

I m L Datirio %t. ehlctia 11. ItL 
[ Please rush boohs I hove circled below: 

( 1 2 3 4 S E 7 8 

I Q Send lor LQ.Diy FRFF Eeeminitlon. Within ID deys eHer 

I deHirery, I'll remit tetti price lor booht I h*ep^ plus 
ihippinf chirie*. end I'll return all ether bwlie post- 
■ plid withifr IP dam. 

I □ I wani to uve ihippLnt cheriey. ip | enclose pMiymint in 
I full for twoki erected, (tueh postpaid, Saena lO-day 
^ piivileie wMh money relunded. 


Name 


Address 



City 

Zonfl 

Stal# 





you buy. Buy your molding, aHowing 
plenty gf extra length for fitting. 

First, assemble your tiles, in the 
pattern chosen, on the kitchen table 
or other flat surface. Most tiles have 
slight projections, or ‘"bumps,” on 
two edges, which automatically 
spaces them. If your tile does not 
have this feature, allow 1/16 inch be¬ 
tween tiles for grouting. (Grout is 
the white cement between the tiles.) 

Carefully measure the resulting 
assembly both lengthwise and across. 
Add a total allowance of % inch to 
each measurement to take care of 
the grouting line of 1/16 inch at each 
end and side, and add to the resulting 
figure two inches for the molding. 
The final figure for each dimension 
gives the size of the plywood base, 
which should be about 40% inches by 
1914 inches for the 36-tile table illus¬ 
trated. 

Next, carefully measure and cut 
the molding, using a hacksaw and 
miter box, and glue it in place on the 
four edges of the plywood base, as 
indicated in Figure A, Clamps of 
the “C” type should be used to assure 
a perfect “picture-frame” fit. White 
glue is satisfactory for use at this 
step. 


w^hek the glue has dried thoroughly, 
spread a mastic, of the type used on 
linoleum, evenly over the plywood 
base, taking care not to get any on 
the molding. Use a serrated spreader 
or a piece of scrap tin cut with a 
saw-tooth edge (Photograph 2). Do 
not use “contact” type cement at this 
step, as no positioning of the tiles can 
be done with such cement, since it 
sticks tight on first contact. 

Now carefully reassemble the tiles 
on the plywood base, within the frame 
made by the molding. Use books or 
sandbags Or other weights to secure 
a good bond, and let the mastic set at 
least a full day* 

After the tiles have set, mix up a 
couple of handfuls of grout powder, 
'which can be bought at the place you 
buy the tiles, to a creamy consist¬ 
ency. This is poured over the tile top 
and spread with a brush or rag into 
the joints (Photograph 3). Allow it to 
set for a minute, and then wipe off 
the excess with a larger rag, which 
may be dampened if necessary. 

Next, attach the 12-inch legs at the 
four corners of the table, about 3*4 
inches in from the sides and ends 
(Photograph 4). 

Add a coat of stain of the desired 
shade to the exposed wood and then 
a coat of varnish or plastic finish 
applied according to the directions 
on the can. Do not put a finish of any 
kind on the tiles themselves, for they 
can be kept sparkling clean with noth¬ 
ing more than a damp cloth. 

That^s all there is to it! Coffee, 
anyone? 
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A vise is one of the sturdiest looking of workshop tools but like any 
other tool it works better and lasts longer with proper care. 


Treat your Vise 
and it won’t 
Lose its Grip 

MORTON J. SCHULTZ 


Right 


PICK WOOD or metal chips from between jaw 
serrations with a piece of flattened iron wire. 


MANY UTILITY VISES hove a small anvil on 
their bodies. This can be used for smaller jobs 
without causing damage to the vise. 


AFTER FASHIONING the rubber to the right 
size, unscrew the vise's metal inserts. Place the 
rubber inserts on top of the metal and screw 
both back into the vise's jaws. 

Most utility vises come equipped 
with two pipe holders which you can 
place in your vise when working 
with round stock. They are available 
at any hardware store, if you don’t 
have them. the end 


WHETHER YOU use a Utility vise, a 
machinist vise, a pipe vise or a 
blacksmith vise, it has only one pur¬ 
pose—to hold an object firmly while 
you work. 

The vise most suitable for home 
workshop use is the utility (or bench) 
vise. To keep this vise, or any other 
type, free of rust, and to keep its 
jaws from being worn or nicked by 
dirt particles and metal slivers it 
should be cleaned after you use it a 
few times. 


WASH GREASE and dirt from all parts of the 
vise with a dry cleaning solvent. Wipe it dry 
with a clean cloth. Clean the jaw serrations 
with a wire brush. 


NEVER USE your vise's jaws for an anvil—you 
could break them or batter the inserts. 


USING A PIPE to tighten a vise often breaks 
or bends the handle. 


LUBRICATE the slide and worm lightly with 
preservative oil or SAE 10 engine oil. Only use 
a few drops and wipe away the excess. 


Avoiding certain “taboos” can save 
you money for a new vise. Here are 
some of the pitfalls to watch out 
for when working with a vise: 


THE ONLY WAY to tighten a vise is by hand. 


To protect a finished piece of work 
from being marred by the vise’s 
jaws, or to keep delicate material 
like wrought iron or plastic from 
cracking, make two rubber inserts 
for your vise. 
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Advice to apply to appliances 

Part VIII: The Use of Synchronous and Induction Motors in Appliances. 


(Photographs Courtesy H. Cruii Pontine) 



PHOTOGRAPH A 



PHOTOGRAPH B 



PHOTOGRAPH C 


A TOP VIEW of a common household fan is 
shown in Photograph A, the servicing of which 
depends upon understanding the motor in Photo* 
graph B and its parts shown in Photograph C. 
All of this proves that it poys to know your 
A, B, Cs—the details of which will be covered 
in this article. 


THE a\t:kage Workbencher derives 
considerable pleasure from knowing 
the “how” and “why” of the many 
things that make up his home and 
workshop world. For this reason, 
mainly, synchronous motors will be 
discussed in relation to appliances. 
Again, we are concerned here only 
with the small motors used in port¬ 
able appliances—which will also 
somewhat limit our study of induc¬ 
tion motors. Understanding syn¬ 
chronous motors will contribute to 
your over-all fund of knowledge but 
such motors will probably not create 
any repair problems for you—as will 
be explained later. 

In Part VII (May-June, 1958, work¬ 
bench) it was stated that the motors 
commonly used in household appli¬ 
ances could generally be classed as 
universal, synchronous, and induc¬ 
tion. The subject of electric motors 
is so vast that this could be both an 
understatement and also an over¬ 
statement. Except for wishing to 
present the theory of the synchro¬ 
nous motor we could have placed 
the categories as universal and in¬ 
duction. Actually there are so many 
types of induction motors that they 
are given separate names according 
to their individuality. Electric mo¬ 
tors could also be classified as DC 
(direct current), AC (alternating cur¬ 
rent) and AC-DC (alternating cur¬ 
rent and direct current); all of which 
refers to the type current required 
by the motor. DC only motors would 
automatically be ruled out of appli¬ 
ance discussions because AC is the 
usual type of current supplied to 
homes. Another means of classifying 
motors, which is probably more 
suited to our needs is: commutator 
and noncommutator. The universal 
motor is a commutator type motor. It 
was discussed in Part VII and will be 
heard of again in the next issue and 
others when we discuss specific ap¬ 
pliances once more. 

The universal motor is not only a 
commutator motor it is also AC-DC. 
The synchronous and induction mo¬ 
tors that we will discuss are non¬ 
commutator motors and are AC only. 
We shall begin with the synchronous 
motor. 

THERE are large commercially suc¬ 
cessful synchronous motors in which 
the rotor magnetism is obtained 
through rotor coils separately ex¬ 
cited by a DC source. The simple 
synchronous motor we will use for 
illustrative purposes uses a perma- 


J. J. LIGHTER 

nent magnet for its rotor—or rotat¬ 
ing part. The stationary essential 
portion of such motors is referred 
to as the stator. 

A synchronous motor operates in 
step with the frequency of the al¬ 
ternating current. This principle 
makes it extremely useful in clocks 
and timers because the frequency of 
the household current is accurately 
regulated by the power company. 
This, of course, explains the reli¬ 
ability of these devices. Improve¬ 
ments have been made upon the 
simple synchronous motor in recent 
years. One disadvantage had been 
that electric clocks were not self¬ 
starting. Some Workbenchers may 
still have clocks of this type faith¬ 
fully serving in their homes. In the 
event current to the clock is inter¬ 
rupted it must be manually restarted. 
The actual motor mechanism of mod¬ 
ern clocks and timers is sealed and 
usually in such a way that it would 
be improbable that you would be 
able to take it apart and reassemble 
it—in working condition. The disas¬ 
sembly of an already defunct unit 
may prove interesting. It may also 
prove challenging and is recom¬ 
mended only if you have nothing bet¬ 
ter to do. The reason for this state¬ 
ment is the fact that some of the 
variations use principles not dis¬ 
cussed here—or as a matter of fact 
not discussed in any readily avail¬ 
able reference. 

Figure 1 represents, graphically, 
one cycle of 60-cycle alternating cur¬ 
rent. It is called alternating current 
because it flows in first one direc¬ 
tion then in another. Normal house 
current is 60-cycle alternating cur¬ 
rent. This means, for example, that 
in one cycle the current rises to a 
maximum positive value, falls to 
zero, reverses direction then rises to 
a maximum negative value and falls 
to zero again before starting a new 
cycle; this is repeated 60 times per 
second. Because it happens so rap¬ 
idly this constant rise and fall is 
not observable in the operation of 
electrical devices and exhibits itself 
as a steady effective value. While 
direct current may vary in intensity 
it maintains directional flow rather 
than constant reversal. 

Figure 2 is a diagram of a simple 
synchronous motor. The rotor is a 
permanent magnet. The stator 
(horseshoe-shaped field assembly) 
is an electromagnet that derives its 
magnetism from the coil which we 
will assume is connected to a source 
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of 110-volt, 60-<^cIe, alternating cur¬ 
rent. Thus, while the polarity of the 
rotor remains constant the polarity 
of the stator changes at a constant 
rate because its coO is connected to 
a 60‘cycle AC. 

Let us assume that at a given in¬ 
stant the coil causes the polarity 
of the stator to be as indicated in 
Figure 3. Since like poles attract and 
unlike poles repel the rotor would 
attempt to line up as shown in 
Figure 3, The polarity of the stator, 
however, is undergoing constant 
change and as may be seen in Fig¬ 
ure 4 has no effective polarity when 



FIGURE 1—Grophie representation of one cycle 
of 60-cycle AC* 



FIGURE 2--Eiientiab ot a timple jyncKronout 
motor. 



FIGURE 3—The dotted line» show the position 
the rotor Irlei to ottoin under the existing con- 
ditioni, which of covrte it never doei. 


the rotor is in this position. As in¬ 
ertia carries the rotor past this point 
it is assisted by the repelling action 
of the newly formed stator polarity 
as shown in Figure 5* This repelling 
action is followed by attraction as 
continued rotation causes unlike poles 
to again approach as shown in Fig¬ 
ure 6* The rotor will continue to turn 
seeking a position as in Figure 7, 
only to be foiled by the everchang- 
ing polarity of the stator, which 
forces it into a never ending search. 

For each time a rotor pole passes 
a stator pole the stator pole experi¬ 
ences a change in polarity. This 
means that in one revolution of the 
rotor the stator coil has been subject 
to both a positive and a negative 
surge of current—or one complete 
cycle. It may be seen, then, that the 
motor shown makes: % revolution 
during cycle (1/120 second); 1 rev¬ 
olution during 1 cycle (1/60 second); 
or 60 revolutions during 60 cycles (1 
second). This proportional relation¬ 
ship between the frequency of the 
applied current and the number of 
revolutions of the rotor is a char¬ 
acteristic of a synchronous motor. 
This exactness is a virtue in clocks 
and timing devices but a drawback 
in other ways. A synchronous motor 
cannot be overloaded to any degree. 
Once Us rotor speed lags behind the 
rate at which the stator is changing 
polarity it must of a necessity stop 
operating. Therefore its use in appli¬ 
ances is limited to very light duty 
such as clocks and similar devices. 

FRACTIONAL horscpower induction mo¬ 
tors are in common use around the 
house. In connection with these we 
hear such terms as: split phase mo¬ 
tor, shaded pole motor, repulsion 
start motor, capacitor motor, etc. 
There are many different types of 
small induction motors but the basic 
principle of operation is the same. 
Their main variation, for our pur¬ 
poses, lies in the method used to 
start them* No single phase induction 
motor is inherently self-starting; it 
has to be altered to achieve this re¬ 
sult. Polyphase motors (two or more 
phases) are self-starting because 




FIGURE 4—Rotation is not stolemated bocouse 
when th« rotor reaches the above positioo ihe 
stator has no polority. 


they are able by their very nature 
to produce a rotating magnetic field 
for the rotor to follow. Single phase 
current, such as regular house cur¬ 
rent, refers to the rise, fall, and re¬ 
versal of a single stream of elec¬ 
tricity—so to speak. Polyphase cur¬ 
rent refers to the independent rise, 
fall, and reversal of two or more 
streams of electricity which may be 
used, for example, to operate a sin¬ 
gle large commercial motor. 

In being informative and practical 
we shall explore the workings of in¬ 
duction motors in general and the 



p r 




FIGURE 5—Aj current flow in ihe coil reveries, 
stotor polorily cKonges occordingly. The necir> 
eit poles now repel. 



FIGURE 6—Attraction again tokesi place os like 
poles near each other. 



FIGURE 7~The rotor now teeks o position as 
shown by the dotted lines above. Sy the time 
if reaches this point, however, stator polority 
is in the midst of a chonge. 
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STEWART OAT CO., INC 

Dept. WB-V 

137 Mulberry St,, New York 13. N. Y, 


shaded pole motor in particular. 
Among portable appliances the 
shaded pole motor is commonly 
found in electric fans. The shaded 
pole principle, however, is also cut' 
rently being used to make electric 
clocks self-starting. 

In the synchronous motor previ¬ 
ously discussed, we have an example 
of two kinds of magnets. The stator 
is an electromagnet and therefore 
of a temporary nature since it is 
entirely dependent upon the current 
flow through the coil for its prop¬ 
erties, The rotor, however. Is a per¬ 
manent magnet. Regardless of the 
type, magnetism is thought to be the 
result of the alignment of the mole¬ 
cules (minute particles of the sub¬ 
stance). In an unmagnetized bar 
such as Figure 8 the molecules are 
thought to be arranged in no par¬ 
ticular order. A magnetized bar or 
object having magnetic properties is 
thought to have its molecules ar¬ 
ranged in an orderly fashion as 
shown in Figure 9. Actually, of 
course, molecules are much too small 
to be seen with the naked eye and 
we must assume this to be true. 
In some substances such as steel 
and special alloys the molecules will 
maintain this alignment once mag¬ 
netized and therefore the product is 
known as a permanent magnet. Iron, 
on the other hand, is very good for 


LAPIDARY AND JEWELERS SUPPLIES 
SILVER SUPPLIES-RING MOUNTINGS 

NEW 1958 CATALOC REAPY, includes listings 
lapidMry suppUes. lewelrj' findings, ring mountings, 
synthetics, cut gems 40c up, earring mounting?, 
p^ndxnt moumings, bticejer mountiags, fough gems 
and roiqy athtf itetni. Send 50c for catalog, 
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-^MCM-ECULES 


If you were born 
before 1900... 

A - A let US tell you how you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy (for people up to age 80) so 
that you can help take care of 
final expenses without burdening 
your family^ 

You handle the entire trans¬ 
action by mail with OLD AMERI¬ 
CAN of KANSAS CITY, No obli¬ 
gation, No one will call on you! 

Tear out this ad and mail it to¬ 
day with your name, address and 
year of birth to Old American 
Insurance Co,, 1 West 9th, Dept, 
L706M, Kansas City, Missouri, 


FIGURE B—Random orrongument of molecules to 
on unmognetized bar. 



FIGURE 9—The molecules in o magnelized bor 
ore arranged in an orderly fashion with oil 
north poles in one direellon and oil south poles 
in the athar direction. 


electromagnet cores because it main¬ 
tains the aligned structure of the 
molecules only when forced to by 
some other influence. These are 
handy facts to keep in mind when 
pondering the mysteries of magnet¬ 
ism and in our future discussions. 
We must also assume the existence 
of magnetic lines of force as was 
explained previously in Part VII, 
Any current carrying conductor is 
surrounded by magnetic lines of 
force. If the magnetic lines of force 
from one conductor cut across an¬ 
other conductor a current can he 
caused to flow in the second con¬ 
ductor without the two conductors 
being physically connected in any¬ 
way, They will be connected by 
what is known as “flux linkage,” 
i.e,, by the magnetic lines of force 
from one conductor cutting through 
the second conductor. When these 
conductors are each wound into a 
coil, the effect is increased because 
of the greater intensity and concen¬ 
tration of the flux linkage. 

This is the principle upon which 
a transformer operates. Figure 10 is 
a schematic diagram of a trans¬ 
former, The winding that the original 
voltage is applied to is called the 
primary and the output winding is 
called the secondary. The ratio of 
input voltage to output voltage varies 
directly with the ratio of the num¬ 
ber of turns of wire on the primary 
compared to the number of turns of 
wire on the secondary. Disregarding 
more technical considerations, then, 
if 110 volts is applied to the primary 
and the secondary have twice the 
windings of the primary, the second¬ 
ary voltage will be doubled. This is 
a step-up transformer. If one wished 
to change 330 volts to 110 volts he 
would need a step-down transformer 
with three times as many windings 
in the primary as in the secondary. 
Most transformers, that we shall be 
concerned with use a laminated iron 
core upon which the windings are 
wound. The iron makes the trans¬ 
former more efficient as it is a very 
good conductor of magnetic lines of 
force. 



FIGURE 10—SchemaHc diagram of o step-up 
trafislormer showing iH etsentials. 
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THE TRANSFORMER principle is impor* 
tant to us here because it is the 
principle upon which the induction 
motor operates. The induction mo¬ 
tors that we shall study have no 
brushes^ and no commutators. The 
magnetic field of the stator sets up 
a magnetic field in the rotor by in- 
duction-^r transformer action. A 
detailed explanation of this process 
is not needed to service these motors 
as it can become complicated out of 
all proportion to its usefulness. Some 
further facts, though, will need to 
be developed. 



Hon motor. 


Figure 11 is a drawing of a rotor 
similar to that shown in the fan mo¬ 
tor photographs. If the laminated 
iron core and the shaft are removed 
we have heavy windings which take 
the form of a squirrers rotating ex¬ 
ercise cage and hence give rise to 
the name “squirrel cage rotor," This 
is shown in Figure 12. II should be 
explained that these single turn wind¬ 
ings are described as being “heavy" 
windings because they are heavy or 
thick in a comparative sense. Re¬ 
gardless of the size of the squirrel 
cage rotor these conductors will be 
heavy in comparison to the wire 
used in the rest of the motor. This 
type of construction gives highly in¬ 
ductive windings wiOi little resist¬ 
ance to current flow, a quality that 
is needed in the induction motor. 



fIGURE l2^Whftn it ii itripp^d of itt lommoled 
core thU color does indeed resernbfe o sqoir> 
ref's exerching cage. 
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FIGURE 13—A simpU single phase induction mo¬ 
tor with a squirrel cage rotor. 



PHOTOGRAPH D—Assembled shaded pole mo- 
tor such as is used to power small household 
fans. 


Figure 13 is a sketch of a simple, 
single phase, induction motor. Be¬ 
cause the coil is connected to a 60- 
cycle alternating current the polarity 
of the stator pole pieces would be 
constantly changing. The current in¬ 
duced in the rotor by transformer 
action causes it to have magnetic 
properties. In trying to keep up with 
the changing polarity of the stator 
the rotor is caused to keep turning. 
It is not nearly this simple, of course, 
if considered in detail—which is be¬ 
yond our scope here. In a polyphase 
induction motor with many stator 
and rotor poles it may be shown that 
the magnetic field of the stator con¬ 
stantly rotates and is followed by 
the rotor. In single phase motors the 
stator polarity alternates, it does 
not rotate. For this reason the in¬ 
duction motor will operate as ex¬ 
plained only after some outside force 
has caused it to begin rotating (such 
as starting it by hand). Obviously 
this would be a serious handicap in 
many electrical devices so some 
means had to be devised to over¬ 
come this objection. 

One of the simplest answers was 
the shaded pole motor. Photograph 
D shows a shaded pole motor as may 
be used in a small fan. It may be 
seen that the magnetic field of the 
stator is supplied by a single coil. 



FIGURE 14—Stator of the motor shown in Fig¬ 
ure 13 with shading coils added to moke it 
self-starting. 





PHOTOGRAPH E—Top view of the fan motor. 
Two of its shading coils may be seen banding 
the pole piece on the left side. 

It may also be seen that the stator 
core is made up of laminations. The 
purpose of these laminations, which 
are insulated from each other, is to 
cut down on heat and power losses 
produced by currents that would cir¬ 
culate in a solid stator. Figure 14 
illustrates a simple induction motor 
stator with shading coils added. In 
normal operation magnetic lines of 
force cut the shading coils and cause 
a current to flow. This current 
causes a magnetic field of its own 
which becomes effective as the main 
magnetic field is on the wane and 
gives the effect of a moving mag¬ 
netic field at the stator. This effect 
is sufficient to make such induction 
motors self-starting. Inasmuch as the 
shading coil area reaches its peak 
magnetic strength after the main 
field, the magnetic field shifts from 
the unshaded to the shaded portion 
of the pole piece. This restricts the 
operation of the rotor to rotation in 
that direction. Changing the direc¬ 
tion of rotation of these motors is 
not practical because it means shift¬ 
ing of the shading coils. While there 
are means for doing this on much 
larger motors it is not applicable to 
common small household appliances. 
In other words you can’t make a 
mistake in hooking up this shaded 
pole induction motor and thereby 
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From the files of the American Cancer Society 



Yes! 

I had cancer 


*‘Many people think cancer is 
incurable. They’re wrong and I 
can prove it! So can 800,000 
other Americans like me. 

“On a gray morning in No¬ 
vember, 1942, a sF)ecialist con¬ 
firmed the diagnosis of cancer 
made by my family doctor. What 
he had to say reassured me. 

“He explained that, thanks to 
my habit of having yearly check¬ 
ups, my doctor had caught the 
cancer in its early stage. It was 
localized and it could be com¬ 
pletely removed by surgery. So, 
here I am as hale and hearty as 
if rd never had cancer!” 

That was 15 years ago, when 
only 1 out of 4 persons with can¬ 
cer was being cured. Today, 
thanks to improved methods of 
treatment, and earlier diagnosis, 
1 p)erson in 3 is being saved. 

And with present knowl- 
edgre, it can be 1 in 2, if every¬ 
one observes two simple precau¬ 
tions: Have a health checkup 
annually. Keep alert for cancer’s 
seven danger signals. 

Progress in the American Can¬ 
cer Society’s fight against cancer 
depends on the dollars donated 
for its broad, nation-wide pro¬ 
gram of research, education and 
service to the stricken. 


Kelp to swell the ranks of peo¬ 
ple saved from cancer. Fight Can¬ 
cer with a Checkup and a Check. 
Send a check now to “Cancer,” 
care of your local post office. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 


cause it to run backwards. 

Photograph E shows a top view 
of the motor in which two shading 
coils for one of the stator poles may 
be seen banding the pole piece on the 
left side. With the front bearing plate 
removed. Photograph F, the rotor 
and the details of the stator are ex¬ 
posed. The pole pieces, in this in¬ 
stance, entirely encircle the rotor. 
The pole shading coils, two on each 
side, are also shown. If you assume 
the direction of rotation of this mo¬ 
tor (as viewed here) to be clockwise, 
you assume correctly. The rotor, in 
following the moving magnetic field, 
moves from an unshaded area to a 
portion shaded by only one coil to 
an area shaded by two coils—then 
on to the next pole piece, etc. 

In Photograph G the rotor is shown 
removed to display the stator assem¬ 
bly. Photograph H shows: at “F” 
the stator or field frame assembly; 
at “A” the armature, or more prop¬ 
erly in this case, the rotor; at “B” 
the front bearing plate which sup¬ 
ports one end of the rotor. The line 
cord and switch, of course, are also 
shown. The rotor is of the squirrel 
cage type depicted previously. 

Trouble Shooting and Servicing 
Shaded Pole Motors Fans. Fans are 
seasonal appliances—at least for 
most of us. We seem to put off 
proper maintenance with the reason¬ 
ing of one fellow (not a Workbencher 
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PHOTOGRAPH F—With the front bearing plate 
removed, the rotor is exposed as well as the 
stator pole pieces and the four shading coils. 
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Make Your Own Decorative Glass Panels 


A bit of nature preserved forever! Flowers, 
leaves. gra.sses and butterflies are perma¬ 
nently embedded between translucent fiber¬ 
glass. Use as room dividers and screens, or 
make lamps. Ix)wl8. trays, place mats and 
other accessories. For fun or for money, this 
fascinating craft is easy and surprisingly in¬ 
expensive. Mail 25c for illustrated instruc¬ 
tions to Dept. H-9, The Castolite Co., 
Woodstock, Illinois. 



for PLEASURE —for PROFIT. 

SMILING CLOWN 

18** tall. Senr by liaml or machine, ami 
atiifr. Gtiy {ilaatic fare ami cut mate* 
rial illk. rayon and aailn In 

different colors. No two dolU alike. 
Sells for $1.98. 

Sinqie sampla clown $1.00 
Your price only $.80 ea. (3 or moral 


DOLL FACES only 



All fine plMtlc, waahable. Thea« 
arc face* only, not ktta (only Per r)o«. 
clown available aa kit. ace Slnple 
abm-ei. 'rijMt Do*. 

HnilUnp Clown.2V4”xa- S2.00 

Sweetheart l>ol|......a V 4 ”xH** 2.00 

Rabbit ... 2.7S 

Monkey ....^.........2a4"x35tk** 2.85 

Cat ...—2t/4"x.'t" a.to 

Chicken fruhheri....2*.^”x:l'‘ 3.25 

Panda Bear (rtibber) 3** x2tr1i'' 3.30 
Mammy (colored»....2VSi*'xn*' 2.50 


Per Dorn. 
Lota of 
3 Dox. 

• 1.75 
1.75 
2.50 
2.50 
1.85 
3.00 
3.05 
2.25 


New Descriptive folder: 10c (FREE wilh order) No C.O.D.'t 

VTHRIFT MAILMART ^ant5cm*W*Vi? V*' 


I 


Saves Digging, Pumping, Mgying! 


OUTDOOR TOIIETS 

CESS POOLS* SEPTIC TANKS 
Cleaned—Deodorized 

Banish Offenaive odor of diapoaal unite with 
amazintr new product. Juit mix dry powder 
with water and pour into toilet. Worka like 
mairic to reduce maaa, uneloft drain flelda, 
kill odor* ovemiaht! Noo*toxic. no nolacme. Safa, 
*aay, io«xpen*ive. r>ne treatment lasta months I 

FREE TRIAL OFFER address on poatrard 

for actual*‘cofiTlncsyouraeir’* no risk t«*t. WrIU 
onw for amaxinc FUSE Trial OITsr and full details. 

Burton laborafories, 951 Willard Ct., 

Dept. 853 • • • Chicago 22. Illinoia 





PHOTOGRAPH G—Motor shown with the rotor 
also removed. 



119 SAW PATTERNS 


FULL-SIZE . , . trace oa 
wood and saw out. Clever, 
ORIGINAL desfcna, things 
you can make to SELX.. 

Wall shelves, lawn signs, 
planters, book ends, otheri. 

BURGESS VIBROCRAFTERS, INC. 
Rush $1 today. DEPT. C-S4, Groysloke, Illinois 



BIG $$ 


AT HOME 
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VIaVI Fwi Momv Umm amtainf 

|C« UNUSUAL N»y««Mi^ 6^« 

^ Ooo* Mm-Uct^ PU^ >WI StiaNH 

dU. /a/y . fr«««. MW o«A and p«^. b'ln^ 

Yw* UwM EXCITINC and OiFFCRENT UO full 
tiim AJt pJikmm. OffOCR NOWf 

TRANS PLANS. Ocpt. P37 

29 Holly St. Yonkers, N. V. 


Free to WRITERS 

seeking a book publisher 

Two fset'filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, set 40% royalties, na* 
tional advertisins^, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. W7 

Exposition Press / 386 4th Av.^ n.y. 16 



Weave Rugs 

EASILY AT HOME 


MAKC BIO BROrtTS—Full or *P>re 
lime buainese rt^ht In your homo. 
YOU can weave beautiful, aervlceable 
ruffa on low coot loom that come* 
threaded, readv to wcave->includlnK 
necesaary acceatMirlesJ Juat a few 
daya weavine will pay coal of loom. 
Send for FREE loom folder, aample 
card, and low prices on warpa and auppllea. Get alarted 
now on thia caay way to year around extra Infot^Sl 

OR. RUG CO. • Dept. 7839 • LIMA, OHIO 



OfKM £xm CASH! 


H'a Kaay to Take Orders for 
Advertising Book Matcheal 
Every business In town la your pros* 
pert. No experience needed; we show 
you how! Millions aold dally! Manu. 
facturer offers you year ’round pros* 
tlB* opportunity with steady repeat 
earn Inca. Rush postcard today for 
-*‘*'~** Sales Outfit, samplea. 


details on FREE 1 


MATCH CORPORATION OF AMCRICA 


Dept. LS-1, 3433^3 W. 48th Ploce, Chlcogo 32. III. 


Make $5 an Hour CASH PROFIT 

THE DAT YOU START! 
Start your own busi¬ 
ness at Homa .... 
Shaipen Household. 
Garden and Shop 
Tools in Spare Tbne. 

Turn spare time into Big Cash Profits with new Belsaw 
Sharp-All. No experience needed to sharpen knives, scis¬ 
sors. shears, ice skates, mower blades, hedge trimmers, 
axes, chisels and circular saws... Learn how easily you 
can start your own spare time business. Amazing low cost 
easy-payment plan. Send Postcard for FREE BOOK. 
BaSAW SHARP-AU CO 7S0S FaH BMi.. Kutsas City 11. Mo. 




ISai SartI ImOnr lift M-7, Us U{tlis tl. Ml. 


/F you Change Your | 
Address ★ ★ ★ i 

’¥^ Please give us 6 weeks ad- *1* 
vance notice. 

Include address label from X 
last issue received or code 
numbers from address label. •]* 
M Address your notice to; 

Change of Address Dept. Y 

WORKBENCH X 

Handcraft Bldg. vi* 

Kansas City 11, Mo. Y 



PHOTOGRAPH H—The field frame assembly, or 
stator; the rotor; the front bearing plate. 


Of course) who said of his perennially 
leaking roof, “Well, on a rainy day 
it's too wet to fix and on a dry day 
it don't need fixin'.*' Fortunately, 
small shaded pole motors do not 
cause too much trouble—this is prob¬ 
ably because as low output motors 
they do not overwork themselves! 

Fan troubles can be of either elec¬ 
trical or mechanical origin. Elec¬ 
trical troubles are usually classed as 
“opens,*' “shorts’* or “grounds.'* In 
an open the circuit has been in¬ 
terrupted or made incomplete in 
some manner so that the current 
cannot flow. A short means that the 
current has found itself an easier 
path made possible by the contact 
of wires or parts not meant to touch 
each other. A ground, while it may 
be an easier path in some cases, 
differs from a short in that the frame 
or other metal portion of the appli¬ 
ance not meant to carry current now 
becomes part of the circuit. With a 
ground a shock to the user is possi¬ 
ble. Both shorts and grounds may 
cause a fuse to be blown, may cause 
the appliance to overheat, and de¬ 
pending upon the degree of the diffi¬ 
culty, may permit operation from 
near normal to very poor. 

The continuity tester shown in Fig- 



FIGURE 15—Continuity tester using a neon bulb. 
While there are several means that may be 
used to achieve this, a very handy unit may be 
made by soldering in a pocket-type of neon 
tester. 


ure 15 can be used to check for a 
break in the electrical circuit of 
the fan. Previously we have used a 
continuity tester employing an ordi¬ 
nary light bulb. Here, however, a 
neon bulb is indicated. This type oi 
continuity tester may be made by 
merely soldering one of the pocket 
neon testers in the cord in place of 
the socket for the regular fauib. This 
type of neon bulb operates from very 
little current. In fact if the tester 
is connected so that the bulb is 
plugged into the “hot” side of an 
outlet (one side is “hot" and the 
other side is grounded) and you 
grab the bulb’s test prod, touch 
ground (water pipe, etc.), the tester 
will light and you will be unable to 
feel the very small amount of cur¬ 
rent going through your body—See 
Figure 16. It should be explained that 
there is always danger in using a 
homemade type of tester which has 
a resistance in only one lead, that 
is, no one should surmise that he 
cannot possibly be shocked. Let us 
assume, for example, that you 
plugged in the completed neon bulb 
continuity tester. Unless you know 
which side of the outlet is “hot** 
you have a 50-50 chance of plugging 
the unbroken tester lead into the 
“hot” side. The result of your hold¬ 
ing the test prod for the lead with 
no resistance in it and also touching 
ground would be at best a shock! 
You are fully protected, however, by 
the insulated test prods. If the un¬ 
interrupted tester lead is plugged 
into the hot side of the outlet and 
your hand slips off the insulation onto 
the bare test prod you still will not 
be shocked unless you are working 
under some unusual and unsafe con¬ 
ditions that allow you to come in 
contact with an electrical ground. If 
you were foolish enough, for example, 
to use as a workbench a grounded 
metal surface such as an electric 
stove—it could happen, or it might 
not. 

The fan motor circuit may be pro¬ 
gressively checked if touching the 
continuity tester prods to the line 



FIGURE 16—If touched as above, the neon bulb 
will glow although the experimenter feels noth¬ 
ing. The results will be far from happy if the 
uninterrupted wire is connected to the ''hot'' 
side of the circuit and grounded through the 
human body. 
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FIGURE 17—The electrical circuit of the fan be¬ 
ing checked for on open, progressively. The 
open will be located between the point where 
the bulb does not glow and the last point at 
which it did. 

cord plug indicates an open some¬ 
where in the circuit. Do not forget 
to make sure the fan switch is on 
or naturally the circuit will check 
open. Figure 17 also shows how 
one test prod remains stationary as 
the other is moved progressively 
along the circuit to isolate the 
open which could be a break any¬ 
where in the wiring or possibly a 
defective switch. 

PIN POINTING a short is always one 
of the harder things to do in trou¬ 
ble shooting. Overheating and poor 
operation or no operation at all may 
be symptoms of a partial short. A 
full short, of course, will blow a 
fuse. Switch contacts sometimes be¬ 
come welded together making it im¬ 
possible to turn off an appliance in 
the normal manner. While this is 
termed a shorted switch it is not a 
short as we ordinarily think of it 
and, as may be easily seen from the 
drawings, would give no reason for 
a fuse to be blown. 

The neon bulb continuity tester is 
especially good for indicating a 
ground because it will detect even 
the slightest electrical leakage. As 
shown in Figure 18 the proper pro¬ 
cedure in checking for a ground is 
to place one test prod on a metal 
portion of the motor (making sure 
that there is good electrical con¬ 
tact) and the other prod at some 
point in the electrical circuit. Try 
this at several different locations to 
be sure you have made no mistake. 
The neon light may actually detect 
a ground too slight to interfere no¬ 
ticeably with operation or give a 
shock. 

Some fan troubles are undeniably 
of mechanical origin. Lack of oil 
may in itself initiate trouble by caus¬ 
ing the fan to operate sluggishly, 
overheat, etc. Poor lubrication also 
allows excess wear that in time 
causes noise, vibration and other ag¬ 
gravating manifestations. Too much 
oil of course is never good, but the 
proper amount at regular intervals 
can go a long way toward proper 
fan operation. This is especially true 



FIGURE 18—To check for o ground put one test 
prod at a connecting point in the electrical cir¬ 
cuit and the other to a metal part not intended 
to be a part of the electrical circuit, if the bulb 
giovrs a ground is indicated. 
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PHOTOGRAPH l-Side viev^ of the fon. Blade 
alignment is checked by slowly turning the 
blades past a given reference point. 


since fans may operate at fairly 
high speeds. 

A fall or other accident may cause 
bending of the fan blade or rotor 
shaft. This, even in slight cases, may 
cause vibration. The fan blade should 
ordinarily be mounted on the shaft 
back toward the motor as far as 
possible as long as it allows proper 
clearance. If the shaft is not quite 
true the error will be greater to¬ 
wards the outer end of the shaft. 
A constant check should also be 
made to make sure the set screw or 
screws holding the blade assembly 
to the shaft do not become loose. 

There is a simple way to check 
whether or not the blades of the fan 
track. If the blades all track, this 
means that they all lie in the same 
plane and follow each other in rota¬ 
tion in exactly the same path and 
are not bent or out of alignment. 
Photograph I is a side view of a 
fan. If a pencil or other object is 
inserted through the guard from the 
front till it barely touches one of 
the blades it may be used as a ref¬ 
erence point. If the blades are re¬ 
volved slowly past the reference point 
it may be established whether or 
not they track. Blades not in align¬ 
ment may be bent to conform. 
NEXT: Part IX, Vacuum Cleaners. 



Science has hope — 

but hope needs help to find 

CAUSE and CURE of MS 



HELP FILL 


MS HOPE CHEST 


MULTIPLC SCLCROilS 
RiSfARCH • CLINICS 
RATIINT AID 


National Multiple Sclerosis Society 

257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y, 
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once. Closing date for classified advertising is the first of the second month preceding publication. 
Minimum 10 words. 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


EASY HANDWORK makes fascselling useful 
ankles. Sample free. Sunmade Company. Brock¬ 
ton 64. Mass. 


FREE SAMPLE! Beautiful Feather Pictures. Sylviaw. 
Apurtadu 90^6. Mexico I. F. 

CASH COMMISSIONS at once, taking orders for 
magazines every family wants! No experience needed. 
Frir Free money-making kit. with everything you 
need, write McGregor Magazine Agency. Dept. 440, 
Mount Morris. III. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 


BIG PROFITS. Make fast-seller chenille holiday 
fkiwers. monkey trees, dolls. Kits, materials. Litera¬ 
ture free. Velv a. Bohemia 19. N. Y. _ 

PRESERVE FLOWERS Indefinitely. Pleasant, Prof¬ 
itable. Eight rested methods. Artcrafts. 10 St. John 
Road. St. Andrews. N. B.. Canada. _ _ 

CASH FROM Wood Fibre—New "Business at 
Hcimc" success formula booklet with Wholesale 
Catalog. 50c—Featuring Ramont's Wood Fibre, 
complete line Flower Supplies. Buy Direct. Floral- 
craft Industries—^Box 26. Prince Street Station. 
New York 12 , New York. _ 

WOOD FIBRE For Artificial Flowers 22 pack 
in quantities. Lowest prices on fiber, leaves and 
chenille. Free price list. Flowercraft. Box 3862P. 
Seattle. Washington. 


COMPLETE COURSE for flower making in our 5 
volumes of Flower Craft Books, only $4.00. Learn 
CO use woodfiber. fibertex. velvatex, crepe paper, 
chenille. 356 Pages conuining actual size patterns 
with easy, simplified instructions. Flower Supplies 
at right prices. Write for free catalogue. Dealerships 
available if you can qualify. Douglass Fiber Ac Flower 
Supply Co.. 1021 Fayette Street. Indianapoli.s. Ind. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


170 WEEKLY—home, spare tinte. Simplified, mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income—easy! Auditax. 
34757R. Los Angeles 34. 


MONEYMAKING OPPORTUNITIES Galore! Free 
Copy. Popular Mechanics Classified. 645 North St. 
Clair. Chicago 11. __ 

PLASTERCRi.r* MOLDS, liquid rubber, plasters, 
flocks, candle supplies. Catalog and manual free. 
BJuc Rmpitii Supply, 505 Main. Blue Rapids. 
Kansas. 


$60.00 WEEKLY, sparetime—easy! Home Venetian 
Blind Laundry. Free Book. Burtt. 2434FO Wichita 
13. Kansas. ___ 

MONEY PLANS! Grandpa, daughters made $2,500 
first month. Work home! Publico. Oceanside C tlif. 

GOLD! U. S. Mint pays $35 an ounce. Learn 

testing, buying, shipping. Complete course $2 from 
Da vis. Box 777, Phoenix. Ariz ona . 

WANTED. Men. Women, raise bait for us at 
home. Full, spare time. Doesn't take up yjace. We 
furnish everything. Sherwood. DepL WB-l, Stet¬ 
son. Maine. 


HOME-IMPORT Mail Order Business—Import prof¬ 
itable items below wholesale. Experience and prtxluct 
investment unnecessary. Full, spare time. Famous 
world trader guides you. Free list T57 imports", 
details. Mellinger. P947, Los Angeles 24. 


LEARN PHOTaNEGATIVE (Portrait) retouch¬ 
ing. Men. Women. $5 hour possible spare or full 
time at home. Easy, glamorous. Work for Photog¬ 
raphers by mail order. Full details sent Free. Duval, 
1()0 So. Vermont. Los Angeles 4. 


MAKE NEW Greaseless Doughnuts in kitchen. 
Sell stores. Free recipes. Alfred Ray. 3605 South 
15th. Minneapolis 7. Minn. 


RUBBER FOR MOLDS. Extra Thick. Free Sample. 
W. Wooley. I()16-P Donald. Peoria. Ill. 


$3.00 HOUR. Making, fitting, Comfon Sandals. 
Youngs. 130S PH South First. Arcadia. Olif. 


MAKE FLEXIBLE molds. Cast plaques, figurines. 
Free sample Ttniker. 1045 H Fairview. Hamilton. 
Ohio 


GROW ORCiHlDS at home. Profitable, fascinating. 
Successful home grower explains special light, tem¬ 
perature and humidity conditions orchids need. Free 
—full details. Orchids. 100 S. Vermo nt. Los Angeles 4. 

UQUID RUBBER—Make flexible molds. Free 
Sample. Chancy, 1907-D East Road, Jacksonville 
II. Fla. 


FREE FOLIO ‘$5,000-$ 15.000; UnlimitcJ Vaca¬ 
tions. ‘ No merchandise. Work home! Haylings- 
PH2. Carlsbad. Calif. 


NEW' BATHROOM Deodorizer. Hangs on wall. 
Banishes odors bathroom, kitchen. Lightning seller. 
Samples \cnt on trial. Kristec 100, Akron. Ohio. 


$250.00 WEEK PROFIT possible. Earn at hi>mc 
spare time with fascinating Printing method. $5 
suns you—send no money now. Free Confidential 
Facts and Valuable Samples. Screen-Print JY. Los 
Angeles 61. 


REBUILD BATTERIES. Repair Dolls; Make Rubber 
Sumps. Catalogue "75 Ideas" Free. Universal. Box 
I076-P. Peoria. III. 


"50 NEW HOME-BUSINESS ideas" Booklet, sam¬ 
ple Free. Spray exotic Vclvct-Sucdc on anything. 
Flockcraft-J\ . Los Angeles 61. 


BUY WHOLESALE! 25.000 Nationally Advertised 
Prrxlucrs. Get Amaziru: Dealer Catalogs. Complete 
Details Free. American Wholesalers. 1841-L liVcc, 
Dallas 7. Texas. 


MAKE $25-$50 WEEK, clipping newspaper items 
for publishers. Some clippings worth $5.00 each. 
Particulars free. National, 81-PH, Knickerbocker 
Station. New Yotk- 


GROW A living Miniature Forest or orchard (only 
inches high ). that bears tasty tiny fruit at home. 
Learn amazing Dwarfing secrets! Fascinating hobby. 
Profitable Home-Business Opportunity. Free Seeds 
and Plan, i State your age) Miniature Nurseries, 
Dept. JY. Gardena. Calif. 


FASCINATING PRORTABLE Easy Homework. 
(3c sump). Western Handicrafts, Box 391. La- 
Mesa I 5, Olif. 


GROW EXPENSIVE herbs for us! Big profits 
home-business of your own. Year around profitunity! 
W'e supply everything necessary! Send for free rare 
seeds and revealing plan. ( Sutc your age) National 
Herb Exchange. Dept. JY, Gardena, Calif. 


START BIG-PAY Business at Hume in spare time. 
No experience needed to operate little uble-top ma¬ 
chine for bronzing baby shoes. Make $5.46 profit 
on every pair. Full particulars Free. Send postcard 
to Mason. 1512 Jarvis. Room CM-6-E. Chicago 26. 
Illinois. 


CAMERAS AND PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


FREE! FREE! Send for your new 72 page Photo¬ 
graphic Bargain Book. Chxr 5.000 new and used 
items at huge savings. For your Free Bargain Book, 
write to Dept. 87. Central Camera Co.. 230 S. 
Wabash. Chicago 4, III. 


CONTESTS 


WIN CONTEST Money. General Contest Bulletin 
gives hundreds of tips. Lists current contests, 
rules. Sample 25c. General Contests, 1609 East 
5th, Dept. 34 3. Duluth, Minn. 


DOLLS 


DOLLS. DRESSED and llndresscd. Supplies. Instruc¬ 
tions. Peggy s Doll House. Jefferson City 12. Mo. 


EARTHWORMS 


BIG PROFITS Raising earthworms. Free informa¬ 
tion. Lund's Earthworms. Olathe. Kansas. 


FREE PICTURE Folder. "How to Make $3.om) 
Yearly Sparetime. Backyard. Raising Earthworms!" 
Oakhaven 27. Cedar Hill, Texas. 


AFRICAN GIANT Red worms. 100 — $2.00. 
(Dealers quoted). Ozark Worm Farm-B, Willow 
Springs. Mo. 


FIGURINES 


FIGl'RINES—BOOKHNDS—kistin, dutch >5 di(- 
ferent terns—h ind painted. Free information. , 

Kruegers Figurines. 1135 High Avenue. Osh¬ 
kosh. Wis. 


UNPAINTED RGURINES. molds, supplies. Catalog 
25c. Stecce Bros,. Box 177-WB. Sioux Falls. S. D. 


GUNS 


WOODCARVING. GUNSTOCKS. Miniature ani¬ 
mals. figurines. Hermania Anslinger, 320 South 
Ralph. Spokane, Wash. 


HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


LEATHERCRAFT. ENAMELING. Mosaics, Shell- 
craft. Metal Tooling, many more crafts. Free big 
illustrated catalog. Kit Kraft, 187, Studio City. Calif. 


ART METAL Tooling. Enjovablc profitable hobby. 
Big illustrated catalog tOc. Grounamaster. Boulder. 
Colo. 


HELP WANTED 


HOMEWORKERS: Assemble handbeed precut moc¬ 
casins and handbags. Good earnings. California 
Handicrafts. Dept. 3. Los Angeles 46. Calif. 


HOBBY SUPPLIES 


DECORATF WALL plaques, trays, bmp shades with 
colorful tropical butterflies. 10 for $1.00. Empire 
Imports. 2514 Genesee Street, Utica 4, New York. 
Dept. W. 


HOME CRAFTSMEN 


42 FULL SIZE Antique. Colonial and Modern shelf 
patterns. All for 51.00. Mastercraft. 7I5B. 7011 
Olcott. Chicago 31. 111. 


FREE CATALOG. 2150 Artist-drawn Parterns. De¬ 
signs. Craftpbns. 1322-K Wabash. Chicago 5. 


LEARN PLASTICS Fabrication For spare time in¬ 
come. Low cost home training now avatbble. Write 
for free booklet. Interstate Training Service. Dept. 
D-7. Portland 13, Oregon. 


100 NEW. UNUSUAL Jig-Saw Patterns only $1.00. 
Pattern Service. Medway 3. Mass. 
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PI^EE—TOOL holder idea kit. Marra, 1337 Kenil¬ 
worth, Cleveland 7, Ohio. 


DFN MOTHER'S Craft Book. 48 easy projects 
using scrap ntateriaL $1.00. Mastercraft, 714B, 
7041 Olcott. Chicago 31. lU. 


WOODWORKING and Cabinctmaking course for 
^ginning and advanced home craftsmen. 
complete low-cost home training program available. 
Write for free booklet. Interstate Training Service. 
Dept. G-7, Portland 13, Oregon. 


30 BIRD HOUSE and feeder patterns for Martins. 
Wrens, etc. Only $1.00. Mastercraft. 716B, 7041 
Olcott. Chicago 31. III. 


CYPRESS KNEES, seasoned, polished, for Lamps. 
Ornaments. Gifts. Six assoned, $5.75: $11.00 

Dozen. Postpaid, Guaranteed. Gipple's, DeLeone 
Springs, Fla. 


101 JIG SAW PATTERNS Plus Alphabets $1. 
7 New Action Windmills 50c. 20 Lawn Markers 
50c. jigeraft. O’Fallon 37, Mo. 


LEARN ART Meulcraft and jewelry making. 
Complete, inexpensive, home training course now 
available. Special tools and materials furnished. 
Write for free booklet. Interstate Training Service, 
Dept. L-7, Portland 13, Oregon. 


INSTRUCTION 


OIL COLORING Photographs — A fascinating 
hobby or profitable sideline for those with artistic 
talent. Learn at home. Easy simplified method. 
Free booklet. National Photo Coloring School, 835 
Diversey Parkway. Dept. I63B. Chicago 14. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


ANNOUNCING NEW home study course in In¬ 
terior Decoration. For professional or perwnal use. 
Fine field for men and women. Praaical l»sic 
training. Approved supervised method. Low tuition, 
^sy payments. Free Booklet. Chicago School of 
Interior Decoration. 835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 
163B. Chicago 14. 


JEWELRY AND FINDINGS 


COSTUME JEWELRY Supplies. Sewings. Rhine¬ 
stones. etc. 88 page illustrated catalog. 25c. Milady, 
Box 1328, G.P.O., N.Y.C (1). 


NO SERIOUS Treasure Hunter—or Rockhound can 
be without Grieger’s Encyclopedia. Tells where to 
search, how to identify, how to cut and polish 
gems, how to market them. Write for Free booklet 
today: Grieger's, 1633 E. Walnut, Pasadena 99» 
Calif. 


COSTUME JEWELRY settings, rhinestones, pearls. 
Rhinestone earring kit and catalog 50c. Catalog 
10c. Horn-Art WB Box 4035, Hammond. Indiana. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


SKILCRAFTS 1958 Catalog. World's finest Leath- 
ercraft, Art & Craft Supplies. Free Billfold or Purse 
Kit with first purchase. Send 25c (refunded with 
Brst order) Skil-Crafts. Box 167, Joplin. Mo. 


MAKE IT YOURSELF 

"EVERYBODY LIKES CANDY. " Learn to make 
professionally home. (Our 47th year). Ragsdale 
Candies. LB 107, East Orange. New Jersey. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF. Beautiful hand made nick nack 
shelf. Ready to finish. Postpaid. Scnrl $1.50 to 
Davis Bros., Parkman. Maine. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE: Flock Coating Equipment anJ Tech¬ 
nical Books. Profitable Hobbic. Albert Richards. 333 
Textile Ave.. Lowdl. Mass. _ 

YOU CAN Chalk Talk. 32 page Catalog. 10c. John 
Baida, Trick Cartoonist. Oshkosh. Wis. 


_ MOLDS _ 

MAKE FLEXIBLE molds. Cast plaques, figurines. 
Free sample. Tookcr, I045’P Fairview, Hamilton. 
Ohio. 


MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS_ 

SWISS MUSICAL Movements. Mechanical—Elec¬ 
trical. Spielman. 131 West 42nd. New York 36. 

NAME LISTS 

GIFT SHOP Aildrcs^cs. Nation-wide ’<i''nMOo, B«'X 
1236, Grand Central Station. New York 17. N.Y. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


HOUSEWIVES WANTED! Big money. Spare or 
full lime cake decorating and candy making. Turn 
your kitchen into a gold mine. Complete instruction 
course, learn and earn at home. Write for free facts: 
Candy Jk Cake, Dept. 113, 3209 W. Olympic, 
Los Angeles 6._ 

STAMPED LINENS for Embroidery or Painting. 
Buy direct from manufacurer and save. Send for 
Free catalog. Merribee. 16 West 19th St., Dept. 
358. New York 11. New York. 


FIinrY PLASTICRAFT &ripture Texts, $1.00. Sam¬ 
ples. 25c. Standard Specialties. Box 4382. San Fran- 
cisco. ^lif._ 

HOMEWORKERS WANTED Painting Novelties. 
No selling. Experience unnecessary. Novelicx In¬ 
dustries. 20-L West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 111. 
LEA^“P^FESSIONAL cake decorating. Details 
free. Deco-Secrets, Venice 5. Calif._ 

SEW APRONS in your home profitably. Write: 
Adco. Bastrop. La._ 

FREE PATTERNS Elephant and Monkey dolls. 
Write Nelson Knitting Co.. Rockford. III. _ 

MAKE $25*$50 WEEK, clipping newspaper items 
for publishers. Some clippings worth $5-00 each. 
Particulars free. National. 81-PH, Knickerbocker 
Sution. New York. _ 

$200. MONTHLY POSSIBLE. Sewing Babywear! 
No house selling! Send scamped, addressed envelope. 
Cuties. Warsaw 4. Indiana. _ 

MAKE MONEY at home assembling our items. No 
tools. Experience unnecessa^. Lee Mfg., 466 S. 
Robertson. Los Angeles 48. Calif. 


OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 

HIGHEST CASH for Old Gold. Broken Jewelry, 
Gold Teeth. Watches. Diamonds. Silverware, Spec- 
ucles. Free information. Rose Refiners, Heyworth 
Bldg., Chicago 2. Ill. 


PARTY PLANNING, FAVORS 


MAKE YOUR Own Party Favors or Christmas Nov¬ 
elties. Complete kits with styrofoam. Instructions, and 
Patterns $1 each, or send 10c for catalogue and 
information on how to get started in the party favor 
business. Foam Fantasy Company, 1415 East Gen¬ 
esee. Saginaw, Mich. 


PATENTS, INVENTIONS 


INVENTORS: Learn how to protect your invention. 
"Patent Guide" containing detailed information con¬ 
cerning patent protection and prcKedure together 
with "Record of Invention" form will be forwarded 
upon request—without obligation. We are registered 
to practice before the U. S. Patent Office and pre¬ 
pared to serve you in h ndling your patent matters. 
Clarence A. O'Brien & Harvey Jacobson. Registered 
Patent Attorneys, 85-E District National Building. 
Washington, D. C._ 

INVENTIONS WANTED immediately for pro¬ 
moting on cash or royalty. Patented, unpatented. 
Free booklet outlines royalty rates, requirements. 
Write Kessler Corporation. I971W. Fremont. Ohio. 


INVEhTTORS—If you believe that you have an 
invention, you should find out how to protect it. 
'The firm of McMorrow. Berman & Davidson is 
qualified to take the necessary steps for you. &nd 
for copy of our Patent Booklet "How to Protect 
Your Invention" and "Invention Record" form. 
No obligation. McMorrow, Berman & Davidson. 
Registered Patent Anorneys, 266-S Victor Building, 
Washington 1, D. C. 


_PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 

PH(3N( )OR/\FH RECORDS cheap. Postpaid. Cata¬ 
logue. Paramount. Box 242-TP, Williamsport, 
Penna. 


_ PLASTICS 

NEW LIQUID Casting PlastK, dear, colors. Embed 
real flowers, coins, photos. New Manual shows 
fine thin^ you can make at home and sell at 
big profit. Send 25c. Castolite, Dept. H-109. 
Woodstock. Ill _J 

MAKE BEAUTIFUL and Unusual items for both 

Home and Industry. No Experience Necessary. Turn 
spare hours into Big Cash Dollars. Send 25c for 
Catalog listing many Casting Plastics. Molding Ma¬ 
terials. Molds. Complete Outfits. Jewelry and Ac¬ 
cessories. Castacraft Corp., Dept. C-586, P. O. Box 
555, Palo Alto, Calif. 


_ _SHELLCRAFT 

LARGEST Vt'HOLF.SAI.E Shcllcrait supplier in the 
East. Send 25c tor latest ilIiiMr.otd instruction book 
catalogue. Large Shell-An Jewelry Kit $2.25 pp. 
Shell-Art Novelty Company. 229 S. 9th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. _ 

SEASHELLS. SHELLCRAFT and Jewelry Supplies. 

Illustrated Caulog 25c, refunded on first order. 
Florida Suptsly House. Box 847H. Bradenton. Fla. 
Our 24ih Year. 

SHELLCRAFT SUPPUES. Highest quality. Lowest 

prices. Large Catalogue free. Pace's, Box 279. Bra^ 
enton 6. Fla. 


STAMPS 


225 STAMPS only 10c with approvals. Mystic, 
Camden 22, N Y. _ 

100 OLD U. S. stamps between 1861 and 1935 
only $1.00. Roush Stamp Co.. 51 Chestnut. Mans- 
field, Ohio._ 

'TERRIFIC STAMP Bargain! Israel—Iceland—Vati¬ 
can Assortment — Plus Exotic Triangle Set — Also 
Fabulous British Colonial Accumulation—Plus Large 
Stamp book—All Four Offers Free—Send 10c to 
cover postage. Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. PH, 
Toronto. Canada. 


U.S. Stamps. Giant Bargain Catalog—lOc. Raymax. 
35-VPH Maidenlane, New York Gity 38. 


WOODVYORKING 


MAKE $46 From Square Foot Plywood; Jigsaw 
necessary. Free Information. Woodarts C-7, Bridge- 
water. Mass. 


MAKE $200.00 Monthly spare time with Jigsaw. 
Free Details. Elkman, 346L North Summit. Sioux 
Falls. So. Dak. 


^ USE THIS HANDY INSERTION ORDER. Please Print. ^ 


Workbench 
Handcraft Bldg. 

Kansas City 11. Mo. 

Enclosed find S.for.months’ insertion of the following 

advertisement in the classified columns of Workbench, at 70c per 
1 word per month (including name and address). Minimum 10 words. 
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j ADDRESS __ ___-.. 

[ CITY . ZONE_STATE 
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This Might Help 


Stepladder Step Saver Chairs Make Sawhorse 


As shown in the accompanying 
sketch, a stepladder can be made 
more efficient by fitting the top with 
a holding slot or with several holes 
or devices for safely holding the tools 
you use most while at the top of the 
ladder. It is a good plan, also, to 
attach a box to the top of the ladder 
containing small brads, nails, screws, 
etc., also as indicated in the sketch. 
The box should have a cover that can 
be fastened securely so that when 
the ladder is carried to any position 
the contents of the box will not spill 
out. Climbing up and down a ladder 
to get a forgotten or needed tool or 
appliance is tiring and time-consum- 


Handy Drill Stop 

An electrical test-clip available at 
a few cents from most electrical or 
hardware stores, makes a handy 
depth stop for use when drilling. 
The clips come in several sizes, so 
it*s possible to select one to fit 
almost any size twist drill or auger 
bit. The strong grip of each clip 
will hold the clip securely in place 
even when you are using an electric 
drill.—^o/in A. Comstock 


Rubber Bands Aid Glass Cutting 

A sheet of glass is easily cut to 
the wrong dimensions if the straight 
edge should slip while guiding the 
cutter along it. To be safe against 
slippage, always lay two or three 
small rubber bands under the straight 
edge and it will not budge from the 
measured position— Ken Murray 




ing. Little improvements like this 
can therefore save considerable time 
and money in the course of a year. 
It is easy and in the end well worth¬ 
while to improve a ladder in this 
manner.— W, F. Schaphorst 



I 


Nails Tighten File Handle 



FINISHING NAIL FIG: 1 



FIG^. 2 


After being used for awhile, some 
file handles begin to get loose on the 
tang of the file. This can be over¬ 
come if two finish nails are driven 
into the file. This will prevent wob¬ 
bling of the handle and make the 
file’s use much better. 

Walter M. Shutok 


KITCHEN 



Apartment dwellers or others 
cramped for space will find that two 
kitchen chairs will serve as an emer¬ 
gency sawhorse. Simply place both 
chairs back to back at your desired 
distance and slip the board through 
the opening in the back of both the 
chairs. To prevent board from mov¬ 
ing while sawing, a knee is placed 
on top of the board to hold in position, 
Donald Spichuk 


Rubber Ball Makes Easier 
Painting 

I have found that a hollow rubber 
ball can be a real aid in painting 
ceilings. I cut the ball in half, cut a 
small slit in the bottom of one half 
of the ball and slip this onto the paint¬ 
brush handle. The half ball forms a 
cup and catches all of the little paint 
drippings that seem to go with ceil¬ 
ing painting.— Howard E. Moody 


Get the Right White Paint 

When buying white paint for win¬ 
dow frames, sash and shutters be 
sure to tell the salesman you want 
trim white if the rest of your house 
is painted another color. Otherwise, 
you might go home with self-washing 
white, which is fine for an all-white 
house because you can’t see the 
oxidized paint as it is washed away. 
But the white streaks will stick out 
like a sore thumb on a house of 
another color.— Ralph J. Ahrens 


Vinegar Eases Painting 

That everyday household condi¬ 
ment, vinegar, can help you make a 
good job of repainting a metal porch 
chair. Before applying your primer, 
go over the chair with a cloth dipped 
in vinegar. Allow the vinegar to dry 
and then use your primer. You’ll 
find the paint flows on freely and it 
will stick to the surface and not flake 
off when dry.— Mrs. Ernest Miller 
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Nail Keeps Hammer on Roof 



When applying shingles or making 
repairs on a roof, the attachment 
shown above will prevent your ham¬ 
mer from sliding off to the ground 
each time you lay it down. Just open 
a lawn hose clamp until it can be 
slipped over the hammer handle. 
Pass a shingle nail through the open 
slot in the clamp and tighten the 
latter in place with the bolt and nut 
that is provided. When you lay the 
hammer down with slight pressure 
the nail point will press into the roof 
enough to prevent it from sliding. 

Ken Murray 


Don't Trip Over Junior's 
Roller Skates 



The storage of roller skates has 
long been a safety problem in many 
homes. They will no longer be a 
hazard if they are kept handy for 
future use on their own storage rack. 
This rack resembles a towel rack 
but the bar must be at least six 
inches away from the wall. Two 
shelf brackets connected by a Va'* 
rod will do very nicely. The brackets 
are mounted facing each other as 
shown in the photograph. The bar is 
run through the screw holes and is 
threaded on each end to take nuts 
in order to keep the rod in place. 
It is a good idea to hang the skate 
key from the bar in order to have 
it handy with the skates. 

Arthur R. Tanner, Jr. 


Hanging Light Swinging Doors 


Is 



Construction Directions 

1. Construct frame jamb from 2x4 
material. 

2. Drill ^a"* holes through frame and 
jamb to match. 

3. Cover frame with lath or plastic 
as desired. 

4. Cut 3*/^'' sections of heavy O.D. 
spring. 

5. Insert springs in matching holes 
and drive a single nail through 
frame and jamb near extremities 
of springs to hold in place. 

FOR LATH houses and partially en¬ 
closed patios it is a bother to open 
and close gates and doors when food 
trays, extra chairs and the like must 
be carried in and out. This problem 
can be solved conveniently by hang¬ 
ing light single or double swinging 
doors. It is easy lo cover a light 
frame with lath or plastic and then 
hang them on common springs. For 
the doors in the drawings three %- 
inch O.D. springs were used for each 
door. Although a set of these doors 
has long been in use in the author’s 
lath house with the original springs, 
in case of failure it is an easy mat¬ 
ter to withdraw the nails holding the 
springs in place and to insert new 
springs . — Paul Shmifl 

Tip to Painters 

One of the easiest ways to keep 
paint off the light fixtures when re¬ 
painting a room is to tie paper bags, 
the kind you get at the grocery store, 
over each light fixture on which paint 
might drip. This is much easier than 
doing the cleaning usually required 
after a paint job . — Blanehe Campbell 



Clocks 65r 
in Germany— 
$5 value 
in U.S.A. 


HOME-IMPORT 
BUSINESS! 


Men — Wom«n. Wc show you 
how CO import bij;<profic items 
at amazini; low foreign prices 
(examples at left). Your home is 
your office. Get h’sf of t57 tm- 
,\ ports FREE! Full or spare time 
business by Mail Order. Or cake 
volume orders from scores. Im* 
port jewelry, clothing, sporting 
goods, hardware, etc. NO EXPE¬ 
RIENCE OR INVESTMENT IN PROD- 
UCTS NEEDED. Without obligation 
send today for complete details 
and list of 157 imports FREE! Air 
mail reaches u$ over night. The 
Mellinger Co., 1717 Westwood, 
Dept. P237,I>os Angeles 24, Calif. 



yds. LACES 

EYELCTS ANP TNlMMUrCS. TOO ' 
S-VP IfMOTHS H*70 r WIPf AS rOS, 
AKwnr /wr rate cantioa. 


WOTRING CO., CATASAUQUA 58, PA. 


MONEY FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

I'Mtlnr in pU-stcr or ImtiAilon marble. Experieoco un- 
necosaanr. Sf mstArlal makes SI.00 retail seller. Rnor 
Dious profits OD small investment. Ambitious men aiMl 
women now have oppiirtiuiitr to start own hiioinesa. 
Begin in cellar nr kpare room. Norelty shops anil 
chain stores deiiiamllng grester output .Send for free 
catalog and full infonnatJon that tails you all about 
riexlhle rubber molds for apeedy produetlon. Get started 
now on the road to aueceaa. 

K'C NOVELTIES— Dept. 21, Route 10, Southamptew, Meu. 



Make it COMFORT-COOL with the 
miracle insulation used in 
storage plants! 
INSULATE MOW WITH 

ZONOUTE® 

^Do-it-Yoorsolff IN HALF-o-DAYl 

Elaaieai of all inBulationn to inntall. 
Just pour it. level it, leave it! 
Guaranteed for life of the building. 

You're cool by day, you al^op et nipht. whon you 
fill between attic joists with ^nolite vermiculite 
insulation! Summer aixzle comes indoors through 
the roof, but heat bounces off and you are as much 
as 15^ cooler indoors when you have Zonolite in the 
attic. Zonolite, same insulation used in co/d storage 
plants, beats withering summer heal in your house 
—will save up to 40% on fuel each winter, too! 
Costs as little as $67.60 for average attic! 



I—Moil Coopoii Ur FREE INSULATION ROOKLET- 1 

I ZONOLITE COMPANY Dept. W-78 i 

j 135 S. Lo Solle St., Chicogo 3, III. j 

I Send me folder Hl-47 on Zonolite insulation. | 

I Name . | 

I Address . ! 

I City . Zone. ., .Suue . | 


fin ESTIMATE AT LUMBER AND BUILDING SUPPLY DEALERS 
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CLOGGED SEWER 

'"-^Remember The 

1 COSTLY PLUMBING BILL ^ 


CHICAGO-July l»U Ju*t Intro, 
duevd U ■ Kr«« Booklet on a 
New DUoover>' which enables 
the Home Owner, Janitor, or 
Factory Maintenance to clean 
any Cloksred Sewer Drain. 

Yet anyone can operate this 
new Flumber* Fluahing Oun 
which releaaea atr preaaure on 
a eolid ahaft of water clean- 
Inc the moat atubborn atop* 
pagea up to 300 ft. TOILETS. 
^*KS. URINAI-S. BATHTUBS. 
FLOOR DRAINS and HOUSE. 
TO-STREKT .SEWERS clogced 
with Grease. RaK*. Hand. RooU. 
and paper melt away Inatantly 
when atruck by the Hammer- 
like blow of thia new unit. 

There la no need to remove 
wall or pipe, or Grease Trap. 
A special attachment allows 
water to flow from the faucet 
through the Gun while air la 
released on the pipe. Venta or 
atacka are no obstacle, as force 
tends to strike wherever the 
water lays. But n*tw. what la 
this Plumbers Flushintr Gun 
worth In COSTLY PLUMBING 
BILLS SAVED? Tear this Ad 
out—and write yotu* name and 
address beside It for FBKC 
BOOKLET. Obey that urge. No 
Bkent will call. A fMistcanl will 
•>ne Kildare 5-1703). MILLER SEWER ROD 
SdO N. Central Ave.. Chicago 30. Illinoia 


This Might Help 


To Avoid Splits 



PIECE OF SIDING- 


in Nailed Siding 

If nails are driven in ends of sid¬ 
ing, the wood usually splits. This is 
true especially in fir and yellow pine 
and several others. This is not very 
pleasing if ends are joined together 
where they will show. However, 
these ends will not split if holes are 
predrilled with hand drill or power 
drill using drill of same diameter as 
nail which is going to be used. Then 
when nails are placed in holes and 
fastened to studding or subsiding no 
splitting will occur. 

Walter M, Shutok 



mak* and aril jig Sawod Toys. Nov«l- 
tlc4. and Ornamenta. 

To acMuaint you with our many Jig Saw 
Patterns, wa will aend you 130 OF 
OUR MOST POPULAR FULL BIZE PAT¬ 
TERNS. with easy to follow Inatructlona 
for ONLY Sl.OO POSTPAID. 

S. LYNOS — PATTERNS 
7X0 Park Avs. Natlek. Maaaachuaatta 


MAKE RUBBER MOLDS 

Sttrt your own business at home. Cast plaques. 
Dovelties. figurines, ash trays, suruettes. book 
ends. Make your own flexible molds. Also make 
garden vases, bird baths, window boxes, sun 
dials, pottery, etc. Write today for free sample 
and details. 

H. Tooker, 1045-F Filrvlew Ave.. Hamilton, Ohio 


CHAMPIONWOOD TRIMMER 

Far use in pattern shops, furniture plants, 
cabinet and woedworkinB shops. Cuts 4'' 
high and 7" wide, any grain of wood, eithor 
sguare or two way draft by one stroke. 

Gauge sat at any angle 
from 45* to 90*. principal 
angles marked on bed. 
Price F.O.B. Chicago — 
579.50. 

Wo^workers* Tool Works. Int. 
Jafforaon Stroot and 
Quincy Stroot 
Chicago 6. Illinoia 



ELECTRIC WELD - BRAZE & CUT 


REPAIR MOST EVERYTHING MADE OF METAL 

Home appl I- 
ancea. Auto 
parts, Farm- 
gardon equip- 
ment. toys. 
Mako and re- 
pair pI a y- 
ground equip¬ 
ment, lawn 
chairs, tables, omaroen- 
tal Iron work, gates, wa- 
^ns. etc. Solder, heat, bend and straighten with terrific 
heat from arc torch. Cut and weld up to Wi" ateel plate. A 
million uses for Homs, auto, farm inventors, factories, etc. 
Works from any home 110 volt plug-ln. Complete with dark 
welders mask, arc torch, supply of welding arut braxlng 
rods. Holder, flux, and complete Welding Instruction Book. 
Attractive—portable—efficient. 1 yr. guarantee. Wt. 8 lbs. 
CrMn AMI Y nn (cash. ck. moi and pay postman SO.nS 
OLnu UALT ^.UU piu, c.O.D. pstg. on arrival or aend 
BO.03 plus SI .SO pstg. for P.Paid Dcllver>*. Ideal gift for 
mecluinicallv minded home owners, relatives, friends. 
Order now for early delivery. Avallsble only from: 
MIOWAV WELDEB_Oept. OW-S. Kearney, Nebraska 



var- 


JOBS 


DO MORE PLANING 

with LOW-COST BELBAW 

Low Down Payment.. Easy Torms 

ExdosiwMONEy-MAKiNC Futures- Fall 12 ^ 4 * 16 ' 
upKity • Power feeds et 14' to 34' a nieiti • 

PravMies hr GrifidiR{ Knim in Ibe Cvttirhead • At- 
tadmeiits f« hintiiit Rebtetim. Teaiue. Mitckiit 
Groove. Coovofl km cost roaih lumber mto hich 
priced stock. Eisy to moke flooriiic lod populv ^ 
pettirks. Send Todey f« FREE litvilare and Pricos. 

Bolsaw Machim^ Co. 2189 Field BUf.. Kansas City 11. Mo. 



Stepladder Supports Paint Job 


In order to simplify the hand paint¬ 
ing of storm windows and screens, 
one painter uses a stepladder to sup¬ 
port his work. With ladder opened 
and standing, wood strips are rested 
upon the lowest step and nailed to 
the uprights of the ladder parallel 
to the floor and extending back to 
the brace legs of the ladder. As seen 
in the photograph, this provides a 
two-point base for the frames to rest 
on. Just below the small platform 
at top of ladder, a 2^^ x 4" is nailed. 
The length of this piece is deter¬ 
mined by the width of windows to 
be painted, being sufficient in length 
to provide a full width rest for the 
largest framework. 

With the window resting on the 
two strips at its base, the outer side 
is painted, then turned and com¬ 
pleted. Matchsticks or nails may be 
tucked in behind the painted side 
of the window at the top, to prevent 
marring or smearing of surface 
where it would touch the 2" x 4". 
Small windows do not require the 
use of the stabilizer crosspiece at 
the top. 


Users of this method will find their 
work easier to get at since it is up 
off the floor and away from any 
walls and therefore less chance is 
present for dirt to accumulate while 
doing the painting .—Ken Hadenfeldt 



Washers Tighten Door Lock 


1 ^® 



If the latch bolt on your door lock 
doesn’t quite reach the strike plate, 
as is the case with many older homes 
that have settled, or even some of 
the newer homes, a tighter fit may 
be acquired by removing the strike 
plate from the door jamb and placing 
two small washers behind it. Replace 
the screws, one through each washer, 
and tighten. If the screws don’t seem 
to anchor properly, drive wooden 
pegs into the old screw holes and 
redrive the screws into the pegs. 

Vernon A. Dailey 
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FREE for YOU 



THAN mo original designs 

Here's ilie finest group of trai^fer pafiems you've ever put an iron to? 
That's what you'll say about Aunt Ellen's newest erestions. Every 
'om-packetl sheet is filled with exquisite designs for hundreds of uses. 
" me of the many things you can make are pictured here. 

It"s a fact. You'll get an envelope sluffetl with brand new hot iron 
transfers . . . more than 100 different designs . . , free. You'll he aide 
to add a touch of glamour to your needlework over and over again. 
Because these patterns are scientifically processed to take stamping 
after stamping, if need be. Can't you see how these multi-purpose 
designs will give you a fertile source of ideas for gifts anrl bazaars? 
And isn't it true that gifts you make yourself are so much more ap¬ 
preciated? So. keep all these patterns right where you do your sewing 
. . , you'll use them time after time. 

All of this may be yours just by getting acquainted with The WORK- 
BASKET Magazine. 

A WORLD OF NEEDLEWORK KNOW-HOW 
FOR you IN The WORKBASKET 

Engaging, carefully edited directions for crocheted, knitted and taltcd articles make 
up the backbone of The WORKBASKET. Of course there is a generous amount 
of information on quilting, edging, weaving and almost every other lyf>e of needle 
work under the sun. Crafts, like c'ostume jewelry, beadcraft and figurine painting 
are very often featured. 

But you get more than needlecrafts? Pages throughout every issue are loaded with 
ways to make your life easier. These household hints will save you time ... as 
well as money. And just wait until the family savors one of your meals taken from 
taste exciting recipes in The WORKBASKETl 

Spontaneous letters written to Aunt Ellen reveal an amazing fact. Most folks keep, 
and file, every single issue! Some suhscntiers have copies dating back twenty vears 
All these things testify to the current, and continuing, usefulness of this magazine! 
Bui see for yourself how you can benefit. You'll find Aunt Ellen's WORKBASKET 
**sized” to fit your needs. 


. . . Take Advantage of This 
Popular Introductory Offerl 

You can have The WORKBASKET delivered by mail 
to you for one year for only SI.00. That's twelve color¬ 
ful issues for just 8V& cents each. 

And remember* you also get the free collection of hot 
iron transfers. Just to make sure you don’t have to wait 
for a new batch to be printed, why don't you send your 
order right now? The coupon on this page is for your 
convenience . ^ , mall it with just one dollar today, 
to be sure. 



Mail Coupon On This Page, 
or Send Order to: 

The WORKBASKET 

Dept, 472, Handcraft Building 
Kansas City 11, Missouri 


-HANDY ORDER COUPON-1 

The WORKBASKET 
Dept. 472, Handcraft Building 
Kansas City IT, Missouri 

I I I'm enclosing $1.00 to receive: 

• The WORKBASKET for 12 Months. 
Collection of Hot Iron Transfers, 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I Name- 

I 

I Street or RFD_ 

I 

I City_ 


i State__ 

I Check here if yev now take The WORKBASKET. 

I {Offer good tn U.S.A. ond poiisssions only) 


-Zone. 












































































































































































































































































































































































BARGAINS! 


BANKRUPT, 

CLOSEOUT 


BUYS SUCH AS THESE! 





IMAGINE GETTING 

• $1 Chlorophyl Tablets, 7^/20 pkg. 

• ISc Textile dyes, 3Vzc pkg. 

• $12.95 Name brand Kitchen set, 
$3.25. 

• $4^95 Gold Bracelet, Boxed $4.75. 

• POSTAL SCALES, 71 / 2 C each! 

• $2.98 Horserace game records, 30c ea. 

• $1.95 Men’s silk ties, I 21 / 2 C each! 

• PENCILS, 144 for 57V2c! 

• 69c Insect Repellent, 5c each! 

• CHRISTMAS SEALS, 25c per 1000! 

• ENVELOPES, 50c per 1000! 

• 35c DRESS PAHERNS, 3c each! 

• Calendar Wrist Watches, $5.00 each! 

• $10 Men’s Toiletry Sets, 60c each! 


New Bobby Pins, 70c per 700! 
$5.50 Lucite Hairbrushes, 65c each! 
$1.75 Rudolph kids toiletry sets, 35c. 
NEW HAIRNETS, Vzc each! 

$1 Automatic Card Shufflers, 

9c each. 

39c Under Arm Deodorant, 2c jar! 
25 card asst. Xmas cards, 11c box! 
50c Everday greeting cards, IVzc box! 
$200 Govt. Surplus Typewriters, $23. 
$l-$3 Hard covered books, 20c each! 
49c Xmas window decorations, 

10c per set. 

Famous Brand $18.75 Perfume, $1. 
69c Insect Repellent, 5c each. 


• New Phono Records. 45 & 78 RPM, 

• BUTTONS, 144 for 25c. 

• CIGARETTE HOLDERS, Ic each. 

• $1 Kiddies Handbags, 3c each. 

• $1 Val. Billfolds, 15c each. 

• $2.50 Wallets, 30c each. 

• LADIES APRONS, 6 V 4 C each. 

• D.E. Razor Blades, $1.50 per 1000 
blades. 

• $1 Mufflers, Scarfs, 12 y 2 C each. 

• Plastic Toy Guns, 2c each. 

• 25c Rudolph Reindeer brooches, 

2 c each. 

• $15 Electric Percolators, $5 each! 

Naturally change from month to month.) 


(Above bargain list merely illustrates type of Bargains usually found in this paper. Lists 


PLUS HUNDREDS OF OTHER SENSATIONAL BUYS! 

ONLY IN “BARGAINS” WILL YOU Find Every Month Similar- 

• BANKRUPT, CLOSEOUT, SURPLUS BARGAIN OFFERS • BARGAINS AT WHOLESALE 
• BELOW WHOLESALE • RARE MONEY MAKING OFFERS • New and Unusual Item Information 


ONE issue of this SENSATIONAL Publication can make or save you MORE MONEY than the COST OF THE 
ENTIRE SUBSCRIPTION! This is the ONLY Big National paper of this type in circulation! You'll be 
AMAZED, FLABBERGASTED and DELIGHTED at the wonderful listings in every issue! 


Look What Subscribers Are Saying! 


Here's What Subscribers say about "Bargains" 

After Receiving Their first copies/ 

. . Your book BARGAINS it Just wonderful and I am vary 
glad I subscribed to it." — H. K.. Port Monmouth, N. J. 

. . At a result of answering one of the adt (in Bargains) 
it has reiuilod in extra profits of 140.00 and upwards per 
month." — J. H., Alabama. 

. . Saw your wonderful paper and enjoyed every bit of Its 
reading and odv. It’s a Great Paper." — M. S., Vermont. 

”. . . I am very pleased with BARGAINS. I have never seen 
anything like it and am looking forward to my future copies 
especially the Christmas edition." — Mrs. D. M., Maine. 

. . Receivrd my first issue of Bargains and may I say It is 
a great maoa 2 ine." — M. H. C.. Alabama. 

**...! think BARGAINS is the best merchandise publication 
I have ever seen (And I have seen hundreds)." — 8 . P. C., 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 

. . Received my Ist copy of BARGAINS the other day and 
am very pleased, the information you publish may bo Just the 
‘shot In the arm’ my business needs."—D. S., St. Albans, N.Y. 

. I have found your magazine very halpful." — W. A. P.. 
Ogdensburg. N. Y. .... , 

, . Received your paper. Thank you very much. It Is one 
of tha finest we havo ever seen." — F. 0.. Iowa. 

. I was the recipient of my Ist copy a few days ago. 
I am completely satisfied with the periodical. I also wish to 
express my appreciation to you for having made the magazine 
available to me. I shall be pleased to continue my subscription 
as lung as the magazine is available." — W. S.. Wash. 

*’l have been a subscriber of your ‘Bargains' magazine (or 
nearly a year, and very much pleased with it. I wouldn't want 
to miss a copy of it. 80 I am sending in the valuable coupon 
you sent me with S2.00 in cash. I am so glad to be one 
of your subserlbers." — Mrs. E. L.. Richmond, Calif. 

PLUS MANY OTHERS/ 

THE ABOVE LETTERS WERE NOT SOLICITED IN ANY 
WAY OR MANNER-ALL ARE IN OUR OFFICE FILES! 
They are the enthusiastic reaction of subscribers 
after seeing their first copies of BARGAINSI 


Toys, Books, Jewelry, Greeting Cords, Cosmetics, Household Mer¬ 
chandise, Appliances, Industrial Materials, Machinery, Tools, etc. 


MAKE FANTASTIC PROFITS! [Bargains OS low as 10^ •25*^ on the Dollar! 


BUY CttCAP—SEIX CHEAPI That’* why thouaandi of 
smart oalostncn. store owners, lobbers, etc. buv this 
paper! Thev know where to buy at CHEAPEST PH ICES! 
NO REA.SOS’ why YOU can't DO THE .SAME! Many 
articles, features everv month show vou HOW to sell 
banralna for bis profits—If you don't know howl 


It a HARD to believe, but IT’.S THE TRirTHl Terrific 
bargains ran save you 4O<9'r*80‘ro or more on every 
dollar you spend! 


SUBSCRIBERS SHOPPING SERVICE 


ONLY PAPER OF IT'S KIND AVAILABLE! 


mendouB Savinsst "BARGAINS" nesotiates barealn 
offers In merchandlso AT IX)W WHOI.ESAI.E PRICES, 
and then offers them to subscribers onlv at NO 
PltOPlT. Permits you to buv at dealers pricesi This 
la but ONE feature of BARGAINSI 


, your newsstand hlirh -.. . 

PI.ND another paper anywhere like ITI "Bar- 
rains" Is available bv SUB.SCRIPTION O.SI.Y. Ifs the 
only paper we know In existence that actually Ilsu 
Bankrupt. Closeout, Surplus offers ex'ery month. Bar- 
rains so rare and terrific, vou‘11 blink rour eyea In 
amoxementl 


SAVE Up to $1000— EARN Up to $ 3000 i™ CHRISTMAS ISSUESI 


We HONE.STLY think It’s possible for you to do this 
within a year's time. For PROOF . . . see testimonial 
letters ... or better still. PROVE IT FOR YOUR.SEXF 
BY SUBSCRIBING. 


Your subscription will automatically Include the BIG 
lO.gK CHKl.STMAS ISSUES—just In time for the bir 
holiday seoNon. Special Issue* jammed full of amaxinc 
holiday barralns. Imaxine bviiir able to buy Sl.oO 
worth of roods at ISc. 33c or 35c. 


FOR 12 BIG ISSUES! 


Reg. Price is $3.00 per year, BUT YOU CAN STILL BUY 12 BIG ISSUES FOR $2.00! Just 18c 
Bif ‘ 


per month! Save y 
IF NOT PLEASED OI 


ourself $1.00 by subscribing now. AND SEE OUR AMAZING MONEY BACK 
FFER BELOWI Act Fast, this offer is subject to withdrawal at ANY TIME! 


Your Money Back IN FULL 
if the First Issue 
Doesn’t Please You! 


; TOWER PRESS, INC. \ 

I Box 591, Lynn 897, Moss. l 

I O K. Here’s my f2.00 for 12 BIQ ISSUES. Buih me > 

I First copy I I 

I I 

I I 

I Namo.I 


WHAT CAN YOU LOSE? If you are not delighted with your 1st Issue, you con hove your 
money bock IN FULLI No quibbling about it eitherl CAN WE MAKE A MORE STRAIGHT¬ 
FORWARD OFFER THAN THIS? 

TOUJER PRESS, Inc., Rox 591, Lynn 897, Rlass. 


Address. 


I 
I 

. I 

I I 

I City....Slate.| 

■ Kcmcmberl Tour Money Hark IN FULL if the 1st Issue * 

I that you receive doesn’t please you! I 

lU ............................... J 




























